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Stalin’s Aggression 


HE quarrel between Finland and Soviet Russia was 

so clearly of the trumped-up variety that the world 
could scarcely credit, until Thursday of last week, that 
Stalin was really intent on using force. For more than 
two decades Finland and Russia have lived side by side, 
if not in friendship at least in civility. During the whole 
of that period Russia has had no complaint to make of 
Finland’s behaviour—at least, no complaint has been 


as deliberately picked. 
The victim was made aware that he need not appeal either 
to equity or to reason. The sickening hypocrisy of a 
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message refusing to attend the meeting of the League) that 
there is no war, and that the Red Army is merely assisting 
the rightful Government of Finland to free its people from 
oppressive usurpation. Diplomacy, in Nazi or Bolshevik 
hands, becomes nothing but a mountebank act. 

The Finns are tough fighters, and they are helped not 
only by the configuration of their country but by the burn- 
ing indignation of the whole world. Not one single word 
is said in defence of the Bolsheviks outside their ewn 
country except the toadyings of their kept Press in 
England and America. The Nazis, accessories to the crime, 
are dumb, and their former confederates in Italy and 
Spain are outraged. In the magnitude of the odds they 
face, in their total innocence of any provocation, in the 
inherent superiority of their civilisation over the tyranny 
they resist, the gallantry of the Finns exceeds anything in 
living memory, and long before. 

This is a case, unfortunately, when the pen is mightier 
than the sword. The Western democracies—those of 
them that are doing their duty—owe it to the world not 
to make more difficult their grim task of unseating the Nazi 
dictator. Geography prevents us from giving much help to 
the Finns, and the prudence of putting first things first 
inhibits us from making an armed attack on Russia in those 
parts of the world where we can reach her. We can only 
promise the Finns that they will not be forgotten when the 
day of reckoning comes. They will have to fight alone; if 
there had been any possibility of its being otherwise, the 
brave Stalin would never have attacked. As it is, the launch- 
ing of the assault, in those latitudes, in December, is suffi- 
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cient proof of his guilty haste. General January, hitherto a 
constant ally of Russia, may be found to have 

sides. But the Finns will need all his help, as well as the 
skill and courage they have already shown, to hold out 
against the cruel weight of the big battalions. 

But if the sword can do little, the pen can do much. 
In every country of the world it is already pouring out an 
expression of the loathing in which the name of Bolshevik 
will henceforth be universally held. It can record the now 
manifest fact that there is nothing to distinguish a Nazi 
from a Bolshevik except, perhaps, a shade or two of 
hypocrisy. We may perhaps appropriately recall words 
which appeared in The Economist on September 23rd 
last: “All the carefully elaborated distinctions that 
have been drawn between Hitler’s system and Stalin’s have 
now been blown to the winds. There is no difference 
between them, save in the precise content of the doctrinal 
nonsense with which they bemuse their followers.” Hence- 
forward, anyone in the western countries who has any truck 
with the Communist Party is more fool than knave. 

The revelation of the value of Bolshevik “ idealism ” also 
sheds a light on last summer’s diplomacy. The Anglo- 
Soviet negotiations failed, it is now clear, because the 
British Government would not “ traffic in the sovereignty of 
small States.” The military talks ceased at the point when 
the Russians asked for privileges on Polish territory: the 
diplomatic talks were already in deadlock over similar 
requests in regard to the Baltic States and Finland. It is 
valuable to have this on record. 

In a business as nauseating as this, it is distasteful to 
find advantages. Yet some good may be drawn from the 
attack on Finland. For one thing, nothing could more 
severely strain the new sympathy between Germany and 
Russia. There are strong ties of friendship between 
Germans and Finns. What weighs more heavily with the 
Nazis is that the Russians, if they control Finland, over- 
shadow both the mines in Northern Sweden, from which 
Germany draws her most important supplies of iron ore, 
and also, more completely, the sea-route by which the ore 
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reaches Germany. Possession of the Aaland Islands would 
enable Russia to sever this artery at any time, whether or 
not the Germans had a superior fleet in the Baltic. The 
more completely the morals of the Nazi and the Bolshevik 
are proved identical, the more inevitable does a clash of 
their ambitions become. The mere external pressure of the 
moral isolation they now share may compel them to con- 
sort with one another. But it will be an increasingly un- 
easy partnership. Is it for this that Ribbentrop would be 
known as the second Bismarck? 

At the other pole from the Nazis, the reaction to the 
invasion of Finland in the United States will bear watch- 
ing. Finland is the one European country that has never 
defaulted on her governmental debts owed to the United 
States. For that, and for her democracy and civilisation 
she has become the outstanding favourite of the American 
people. It would be difficult to imagine a case better calcu- 
lated to emphasise the absurdities of American policy than 
an attack on Finland by Russia. It is absurd enough for the 
United States officially to pretend that it can detect no 
shades of guilt and innocence between the Allies and Nazi 
Germany. But if the Neutrality Act has to be applied in 
the present case, the whole theory of American isolation 
may break down. The President has proclaimed a “ moral 
embargo” on exports to countries which bomb civilians. 
But is American opinion going to be content, in this case 
of all others, to observe the innocent wayfarer set upon by 
thieves and to pass by upon the other side? 

One service Stalin has thus done the world. He has 
shown more clearly than ever that it is not a mere clash of 
rival ambitions that is filling the air with smoke and 
thunder. It is a real world war, between two totally 
opposed conceptions of how the lives of nations and indi- 
viduals should be conducted—a world war which will break 
out wherever these conceptions are in conflict. From a 
struggle such as this the innocent progressiveness of the 
Finns could not exempt them—and the geographical re- 
moteness of other countries provides only the deceptive 
protection of a short respite. 


The Economic Front 


OT an issue of The Economist has appeared since 
the outbreak of war without emphasis being laid on 
one aspect or another of the central truth that, while 
Britain’s decisive advantage in this war lies in the economic 
field, it is at present no more than a potential advantage 
which requires mobilising before it can become effective. 
By any test, the combined national economies of France, 
Britain and the Dominions have an overwhelmingly 
greater capacity to produce than Germany, even with her 
. The two sides stand at a rough equality in 
crude man-power. But our higher standard of economic 
development, coupled with our ready access to the 
resources of the whole world, give us the means to back 
every man in the line with a far greater weight of 
machines. In peace, we can produce more for consumption ; 
in war, we can produce more for destruction. 

Economic superiority is our only decisive advantage 
over Germany. Our only way to victory lies in its use. But 
Germany’s economic machine, inherently poorer, has 
nevertheless been trained by seven years of Nazi control 
to play its part in war; the change from formal peace to 
— war required little or no ee But in France 

England, economic machinery desi to produce for 
peace has to be re-designed to ated war. 
the potential future advantage is ours, the actual present 
advantage lies with Germany. The central task of the war 
therefore becomes the speedy mobilisation of our full 
economic strength. 

This fundamental fact is now, fortunately, beginning to 

economy are, for tl time, being discussed in 
realistic terms in the daily Press, and there is a growing 


volume of discontent with the inadequate scale and scope 
of the efforts that are being made by the governmental 
machine. This week the Liberal Party’s amendment to the 
Address has provoked a debate in the House of Commons 
on the specific question of the export trades, and next 
week a day is to be devoted to a secret session on problems 
of supply. 

The range of subjects covered by the Economic Front 
is so vast and the urgency of its problems so great that 
they escape from the bounds of a single article. In the 
following pages an attempt has been made to select six 
of the most crucial matters for necessarily summary treat- 
ment. None of them will be new to readers of The 
Economist. But all are questions on which decisions need 
to be taken without delay. 

One preliminary general remark can usefully be made. 
In wartime criticism should be confined to the constructive. 
It is quite unavoidable that in the transition from peace to 
war there should be a great deal of chaos, many detailed 
stupidities and much changing of minds. Against these 
things, in principle, we cannot complain. It is perfectly 
true that a formidable indictment is being piled up by 
events against those who so stubbornly delayed the 
creation of such essential pieces of organisation as the 
Ministry of Supply until so late that the Ministry’s teeth- 


ini a outbreak of war. — 
not fair to criticise inistry of Supply or its personne 
for the fact duet tx was sabe given bled ene ton hans. The 
only valid ground for criticism is when the principles, not 
organisation’ and policy seem to be at fault. 

that are under dis- 
by way of illustration. 


the details, of 
In what follows, it is the princi 
cussion; details are mentioned 
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1. The Scale of the War 


We can defeat Germany only by accumulating an un- 
questioned preponderance of all the materials of war. The 
only way in which we can be sure of winning the war is 
by looking ahead to a time when we shall be able to take 
the offensive with at least an equality of man-power and 
a crushing superiority of material—in short, do to the 
Germans something of what they did to the Poles in the 
month of September. To do this, we and our Allies must 
put as many men into uniform as the Germans and we 
must have more men than they in the munitions industries. 
This, briefly stated, is the main economic task of the war. 
It can be done. The fact that we have a higher standard 
of living in peace-time is the same thing as saying that 
we have more men who can be spared from the business 
of ensuring minimum supplies of the, necessaries of life. 
As was pointed out in The Economist a few weeks ago, it 
takes 145,000 men and women in Germany to provide 
food for a million consumers, but only 66,000 in Great 
Britain. We have here, from this single cause, an advan- 
tage of 80,000 workers in every million of the population 
—four millions in a population of fifty millions. Just as we 
have fewer workers tied down in the necessary task of 
providing food, so we have more engaged, in peace-time, 
in less essential services—that is to say, more who can be 
released in wartime. Transport, commerce, finance and 
personal service employ in this country about 50,000 more 
workers in every million of the population—24 millions 
out of 50 millions—than in Germany. No one who studies 
the figures of man-power can be left in any doubt that the 
Allies have a margin of men and women available for fight- 
ing—that is, for enrolment in the defence forces or in the 
munition industries—which is several millions larger than 
Germany’s. Our advantage in materials is a self-evident 
consequence of the blockade. eat 

Thus we unquestionably have the means of establishing 
an overwhelming superiority in the future. But it is obvious 
that we cannot be content, when that time comes, to have 
anything less than the maximum possible margin of 
superiority. Only so will the slaughter be held to a mini- 
mum and the victory won at the earliest possible moment. 
It follows that there is only one standard of production 
to which the Ministry of Supply can properly work. It is 
no good merely matching what Germany is producing now. 
It is little better to prepare to equal what Germany’s 
production will be in 1941. The only reasonable standard 
is the maximum of which this country will be capable in 
1941 or 1942 if the interval is devoted to the most ener- 
getic measures of reorganisation, retraining and re-employ- 
ment of our labour force. What is needed in the men who 
direct the programme is that rare quality of imaginative 
vision that enables them to visualise what is not possible 
now but will be possible two or three years hence. 


It must be recorded with regret that the sharpest-eyed 
observer can detect no signs of this spirit inspiring the 
present scale of our efforts. The statement by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer last week that our present rate of 
expenditure is absorbing half of the total national income 
is, in effect, an argument that no more can be done, that 
the war has already reached its maximum scale. It is surely 
Significant of Sir John Simon’s cast of mind that, of all 
the possible estimates of the national income, he should 
have chosen the smallest conceivable. Why should we be 
sO anxious to underestimate the strength and power of 
the British economy? It is surely the duty of a war leader 
to err on the other side, to set a goal that will need every 
ounce of effort to attain, since we can be sure that our 
formidable enemy will not spare his people in the exer- 
tions that he will demand from them. 

The same satisfaction with the half-hearted seems to 
characterise the supply organisation. The quality of 
imagination required is well illustrated by the well-known 
story of the machine-guns in 1915. The War Office said 
that more than four machine-guns per battalion would be a 
luxury; Mr Lloyd George decided to provide 64. But to- 
day, if circumstantial report is to be believed, War Office 
programmes of requirements are being cut down, not 
expanded, when they reach the Ministry of Supply. That 
Ministry’s policy still seems to be to provide as much as can 
conveniently be done. But if we do not subject ourselves to 
the most drastic inconvenience we shall lose the war. Much 
is being heard nowadays of the argument that, when the 
requirements of the Navy and the Air Force have been 
met, we shall be unable to equip an army of more than 
a million. This argument is simply not true. It can be estab- 
lished from general principles that it is possible for Great 
Britain (though admittedly only with great efforts) to have 
an army of two or three millions in the field, to maintain 
the world’s largest Navy, an Air Force at least equal to 
the German and still have enough labour left over to 
produce, with our Allies, a supply of munitions far greater 
than Germany can. This, to repeat, can be established 
from general principles. It is the task oi the Ministry of 
Supply to find the detailed path to this goal. If the goal is 
attainable, any failure to reach it is a proof, not of its 
inaccessibility, but of the inadequacies of the organisation. 

The first battle that must be fought and won on the 
economic front is, therefore, to compel a realisation by 
those in authority that we can hope to win the war quickly 
and decisively only if we determine, here and now, to 
fight it on the largest conceivable scale. Using the expen- 
diture of the State as a rough guide to the extent of its 
activities, we should look forward to an expenditure, at 
the height of the war, at least half as large again as the 
£200 millions a month envisaged for the immediate future. 


2. The Controllers 


The table at the foot of the next page contains a list of 
the two sets of controllers, those appointed by the Ministry 
of Supply and by the Ministry of Food. There has been a 
certain reluctance on the part of the Ministry of Supply 
to publish these names, and the information has been 
collected from a variety of sources, but it is hoped that it 
is both tolerably complete and reasonably up to date. Some 
particulars have been added of each controller’s previous 

i . 

One fact stands out quite clearly from these two lists. 
With a very few exceptions, each controller has been 
selected from the trade he controls. Thus, under the cover 
of wartime needs, the principle of the Self-Government 
of Industry has been given an official blessing. This is, in 
— ant the expansion and cvotineetion of the indus- 

policy that has been pursued by the Conservative 
Government for the past eight years, for in their hands 
a ys t the conferment of legal 
privileges on the organised producers already established 
in the industry. In this wartime organisation of control 
the representative board or trade association is, it is true, 





replaced (usually) by the single controller. But the main 
principle stands: industries are being encouraged to 
control themselves. 

The significance of this policy has not received the atten- 
tion it deserves. Because industry was subjected to controls 
in the last war and again in this war, it is being too readily 
assumed that the principles of the two systems of control 
are identical, or at least similar. In fact, however, there is 
this fundamental difference between them, that in the last 
war, the controllers were selected in the main from outside 
the industry to be controlled, while in this war industry is 
controlling itself. 

The objections to such a procedure are perhaps less in 
wartime than they would be in peace. But they are never- 
theless strong enough. The principle is, in the first place, 
wrong in equity. In some industries, the moving spirit in 
one of the competing firms (often the largest in the in- 
dustry) is being put into a position where he can hardly 
help learning his competitors’ trade secrets. Apart from this 
inesuity withle the controlled industry, the system is unfair 
between the industry and the community, more especially 
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between the industry and its customers. There is no need to 
assume any deliberate partiality; unquestionably all the 
controllers are deeply anxious to serve the public interest. 
But they have an unavoidable bias towards seeing thin 
through the particular spectacles of the interest from which 
they come. There are a large number of instances where 
the controller’s power has been used to enforce changes in 
prices or in trade practice (such as terms of contract, etc.) 
which, whether or not that was their in the con- 
troller’s mind, have undoubtedly had effect of benefit- 
ing the section of the industry from which he comes at the 
expense of its customers. The responsibility for decisions 
rests, of course, with the Ministers of Supply and Food, 
respectively. But to expect the Ministers and their central 
staffs to keep an adequate control over the actions of 
several score ex parte Controls is putting too great a strain 
both on their time and on their knowledge. 

The system is faulty from another point of view. Not 
only is it inequitable; it is likely to be inefficient. The 
mobilisation of the country’s resources on the scale advo- 
cated in the last section will necessarily require a large 
number of industries to do a great many unpalatable things 
—in particular, to sacrifice their normal trade and expand 
their capacity to an extent that will be wildly uneconomic 
when the war ends. It goes without saying that these in- 
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dustries must have fair treatment. But it is almost equally 
obvious that a system by which they control themselves j; 
not well adapted to securing a prompt and thorough execu. 


tion of ageneires ge itn ; 
On the score of equity and of efficiency, then, it is 


vitally important to insist on the injection of a v 

larger element of independent control. It is, after all, ¢ - 
the application of what should be a well-established prin- 
ciple: that if the interest of the community is not secured 
by competition, then it must be safeguarded by impartial 
control. This is not a plea for bureaucratic control by civil 
servants; the problem was solved in the last war—with a 
fair measure of success—by appointing as controllers busj- 
ness men from other industries. Nor is it a plea that those 
who know all there is to be known about an industry should 
be prevented from giving their services. But the distinction 
must be kept clear between advice and executive action; 
the one must be expert, the other must be independent. 

It is not too much to say that the form which industrial 
control takes during the war will dominate the economic 
development of the country after the war. We are in serious 
danger of slipping, through inadvertence, into a feudalistic 
system of cartel control which may or may not succeed in 
producing a stable post-war world but which will certainly 
militate against the abundant production of cheap goods. 


3. Price Policy 


If there is one economic proposition which would receive 
almost unanimous support at the present moment, it is 
that the war must not be financed by inflation. But there is 
only one way in which inflation can be avoided, and that 
is by preventing the purchasing power of the public and 
Government combined from increasing more rapidly than 
the supply of goods. This principle is easy to enunciate, but 
very difficult to apply, and though the desire of the Govern- 
ment, the Treasury and the House of Commons to avoid in- 
flation is manifest, it is difficult to discern the emergence of 
any policy that looks like achieving this end. The plain fact 
is that if the public is not to be forced to restrict its con- 
sumption by inflation it must be compelled to restrict its 
consumption by some more deliberate means—and that, as 


has been shown over food rationing, is too painful a job for 
elected politicians. 

This is the major issue of policy, which will eventually 
govern the whole course of prices. But in the meantime 
there are a number of more detailed questions of price 
policy which badly require examination. 

The policy with respect to prices followed by the controls 
of the Ministry of Supply—in so far as there has been any 
consistent policy—appears to have been a twofold one. 
The chief munitions commodities, and especially the 
metals, have had their prices held down to very little above 
the pre-war level, while the other commodities have been 
allowed to rise in price, some of them very considerably. 
The object of this policy is obviousz—to save the Treasury 





THE CONTROLLERS 


MINISTRY OF SUPPLY 


Commodity Head Controller Principal business interests or 
Tae previous occupation. 
Aluminium ......... Hon. G. Cunliffe ...... British Aluminium Com- 
Alcohol, molasses & Mr A. V. Board ......... fairman, British Industrial 
solvents. 3; director, Distillers 
Co Lad an Intertinal Suge 
Cotton ooeeeecececesee Sir Percy Ashley ......... Member of Import Duties Advisory 
PR ccsiciscicnscanial Sir H. Lindsay............ Director of the Imperial Institute. 


Deputy : Mr J. S. Ferrier Director, Wm. F. Malcolm & Co., 


Led. a hemp and jute mer- 
chants). 
Hemp .........0c008 Mr A. M. Landauer...... a Co. (hemp and fibre 
Iron and steel ...... Sir A. Duncan ......... i fritish Iron 
fan, and nm 
DF nein Mr. G. Malcolm ......... Director, Ralli Bros., Ltd. (merchant 
Me SEW, Dr E. C. on : 
Louth & fam ave United Tanners’ Federation. 
fe Investment ; 
ord pe ia. chairman 
managing director, British Metal 
PR viccivatracctocses Mr A. Ralph Reed ...... Chairman and director, 


. other paper 
Silks and artificial Mr H. O. Hambieton ... Wa. Frost & Co. (silk throwsters). 


Sulphuric acid ferti- Mr F. C. O. Speyer ...... Director, I.C.I. (Fertiliser & S 
lisers. thetic Products), Ltd. (delegate), 


& Sons (timber 
paoetes) President Tim- 
WP 
ool .. Sir H. B. Shackleton » Taylor, Shackleton & Co (weavers) ; 
Wea rol Tensile t 
Ww. 
dent, Woollen & Worsted rades 


Commodity Head Controller Principal business interests or 
previous occupation. 
Butter.......scssee00e:: Mr H. E. Davis ......... London of Dominion of 
New Dairy Sales Division. 


Gm 6S 
ship-brokers managets) ; 
hie ee of Royal ion on 


Wheat Supplies, 1914-19. 

Feeding-stuffs ...... Sir Bryce Burt ......... Indian Agricultural Service. 

SPOR coichincstbunsinns Sir Hubert Carr ......... Late managing director, Balmer, 
Lawrie & Led. ( by 
Lawrie (Alex) & Co. Lid, 
companies). 

Canned fish ......... Mr Dan Tobey ......... Chairman, Ltd. (gub- 
sidiary, Lever Brothers & Unilever, 
Ltd.) director, 

Meat and livestock Sir Francis Boys ......... Livestock 
ion: Board ; Director and Vice 

New Zealand 

fag Gon Ltd. 1923-33. 


Bacon andham ... Mr J. F. i. Bacon Marketing Boerd; 
J. F. Bodinnar Chairman, ee 


Board; Deputy-chairman, 
bacon companies. 
Dried fruits ......... Mr Gough (desig- Managing _ Director, _ Overseas 
ae ; Farmers Co-operative Federsion 
Sugar ..............0005 Col. F. C. C. Balfour Chairman Ss Commission ; 
(Chninean Se Balfost Chairman. of san Political Service 
Imported eggs ...... Mr J. A. Peacock......... Director and Nurdin § 
Peacock, Ltd. ces 
butter importers. 
Potatoes ............ Come. J. M. Mollett Chairman, Potato Marketing Bosrd. 
designate) 
Oils and fats ......... Mr Herbert Davis ...... Director of Lever Bros. and Unilers 


Condensed milk ... Mr E. W. Brown. ...... Director of Brown & Co. 
er an. 
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money. But it is questionable whether it is really an 


adequate price policy to keep down the prices of certain 
eae arbitrarily selected by the fact that the Government 
buys them and to let the rest go hang, or, even if it is, 
whether in both its parts it has not been carried too far. 
The low prices for munitions materials have made it pos- 
sible to conclude bulk purchases, often of the whole output 
of Empire producers, at ne prices. But there 
are objections to artificially 

high prices. Moreover, where the Empire is an exporter 
on balance, artificially low prices bring in much less than 
the needed quota of foreign exchange. 

On the other hand, outside the narrow circle of the 
munitions materials, prices have been running riot. Never 
has a finer collection of excuses for raising prices been on 
show. The depreciation of sterling and the rise in freight 
rates are fully justified reasons—though perhaps not to the 
extent that they are pleaded. It would be easier to believe in 
the validity of the commodity insurance plea if there were 
any cases of prices being reduced when the premium was 
remitted. Both an increase and a decrease in the volume of 
demand has been given as a reason for increased prices; 
neither has been cited as a reason for a fall. Some of the 
controls have seen fit, for no apparent reason, to increase 


4. Living 
The publication of the November unemployment figures 
reveals a surprising and dangerous position. Unemploy- 
ment fell, it is true, but only by 28,000. The figures of 
employment have not been published since July, but in 
view of the very large numbers of men who have been 
drafted since then into the armed forces and civil defence, 
the total of employment must be substantially lower than 
in the summer. Production for the Government, however, 
is increasing rapidly. The Ministry of Supply has placed 
£195 millions’ worth of contracts. Thirteen ordnance fac- 
tories are already producing and sixteen more are under 
construction. The output of ammunition has been doubled 
since September. If production for the Government is 
sharply up and total production is down, it follows that 
production for the home market must be very substantially 
lower. But there is very little sign that the consumption 
of the people has been correspondingly reduced; in the 
case of food and drink it is believed to have increased. 
We are, in fact, living on our stocks. In spite of constant 
agitation for the increase of stocks, the probability is that 
the country began the war with stocks that were below 
normal, except in one or two special lines. If now—as 
appears to be the case—we are cutting into these stocks 


prices just as to artificially 
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the remuneration of middlemen. uisitioni ers 
have been used to buy up stocks sean oroenw aon 
them back at a much higher price. Trade terms have been 
altered in such a way as to increase the effective price— 
for example, in the case of one commodity, the price pay- 
able has been altered from that prevailing at the time of 
order to that prevailing at the time of delivery. 

The examples could be multiplied endlessly. But enough 
has been said to show that almost every brand of ex- 
pedient has been used. It is surely imperative that the 
whole question should be decided in principle and a 
policy laid down. As an interesting example of the sort 
of question that needs to be answered, the price policy of 
the steel control can be cited. In steel, as in many other 
industries, production is being pushed to the margin. If the 
price of steel were to be raised to a level sufficient to re- 
munerate the marginal producer, it would rise very steeply. 
But the control has raised prices by the moderate amount 
of about 10 per cent., and this increase is to be pooled in 
the industry and distributed in such a way as to assist the 
high-cost producers. If this principle is correct, it would 
seem to be of far wider application than merely to steel. 
It is obviously a matter for careful investigation and deci- 
sion in the framework of economic policy as a whole. 


on our Fat 


instead of building them up, we may be running very 
grave danger of serious trouble when the full-scale aerial 
assault on these islands begins. 

With this immediate economic background, the 
fumblings and hesitations over rationing take on an even 
more menacing aspect. As a matter of grand economic 
strategy, the war will be won by the extent to which the 
British public agrees to restrict its consumption, and no 
chance should have been missed of driving that point home. 
But if, in addition, there is a current shortage of produc- 
tion for the home market, the problem takes on an imme- 
diate and tactical urgency. 

The Ministry of Supply is making progress with its 
task of organising the production of war materials. It is 
equally important, at the moment, to organise the produc- 
tion of other materials. Instead of depleting stocks, the 
consumption goods industries ought now to be increasing 
them against the day when there will be an acute shortage 
of labour and materials. One of the first tasks of economic 
policy is to discover the impediment to production. Is it 
financial? Is it the complications of control, or the 
decisions of the controllers? Is it caused by taxation? 
Whatever it is, it must be identified and removed. 


5. The Stimulation of Exports 


_ The export trades occupy the centre of all public discus- 
sion of economic problems. In a series of four recent 
articles, the different aspects of export policy have been 
exhaustively reviewed in The Economist and it is not 
necessary to rehearse once again the many reasons that 
exist for fostering exports by every means in our power. 

Discussion has rather tended in recent weeks, however, 
to concentrate on one aspect of the matter—its relation to 
the problem of conducting economic warfare against Ger- 
many. There is now widespread recognition of the necessity 
to use the weapon of export and import competition against 
Germany in dene markets that are still open both to her 
and to us. We must be prepared to sell cheaply there, if by 
so doing we can make Germany also lower her prices; we 
must be prepared to pay extravagant prices for goods we 
do not want if Germany does want them. It is beginning 
to be generally realised that this sort of commerce not 
merely requires some departure from normal commercial 
Principles but is the antithesis of them. It is obviously the 
task of a Government department charged with executive 
functions and well supplied with funds. There is reason to 
believe that the Ministry of Economic Warfare has already 
done a great deal in what may be called this field of 

Positive economic offensive. Public pressure should 
now ensure that it does much more. 


There is some danger, however, that this enthusiasm for 
uncommercial trading in Scandinavia, the Low Countries 
and the Balkans, may obscure the necessity, at least as 
urgent, for similarly drastic action in the main field of 
exports to the rest of the world. We need foreign exchange 
to get our supplies, and if we are going to set out to lose 
money in most of the European markets, the need for 
making money by our exports to other markets is re- 
doubled. There are four main requirements of the British 
war machine—men, industrial plant, ships and foreign 
exchange—and at the moment it is the fourth that looks 
like being in the shortest supply and imposing a drag on 
all the rest. Export industries are not an alternative to 
munitions industries; they are munitions industries, and 
the only ones that can obtain for us some of our most 
essential requirements. 

In each of the previous articles on the export problem, 
the conclusion has been separately reached that the problem 
is now far too large in scale to be capable of solution by 
individual firms or even by industries. They cannot suffici- 
ently insist on getting their materials or their shipping; 
they cannot regulate exchange rates (which, in the present 
world, make or mar a deal); they cannot use the leverage 
of our immense purchases. Above all, they are compelled 
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and loss. But from the community’s point of view, a deal 
that brings in £100,000 worth of foreign exchange is well 
worth while even if it results in a loss, in pounds, of two or 
three thousands. The Treasury should be anxious to pay 
out £5,000 if thereby the exchange reserves of the country 
are increased by many times that amount. 

For all these reasons, it will be impossible to make sub- 
stantial progress with the stimulation of exports until there 
has been a radical change of policy on the Government's 
part. Hitherto, Government action has been confined to 
attempts to smooth the path for the exporter by helping 
him to get his materials and by diminishing the number of 
forms to be filled in and controls to be circumvented. The 
Government’s unwillingness to undertake anything in the 
nature of positive action is sharply illumined by the 

ing decision that was taken on the outbreak of war to 
cut the staff of the Department of Overseas Trade to some- 
thing like one-third of its pre-war level. 

Suggestions have appeared in the Press for a new 
Ministry of Commerce. This is not in the least necessary. 
What is necessary is that one or both of the two existing 
Departments, the Board of Trade and the Department of 
Overseas Trade, should be equipped with a mandate to 
boost our export trade and the powers necessary to accom- 
plish that purpose. Those powers should be of a manifold 
character. The department responsible for exports must 


6. The Crying 


In every corner of the economic front there is thus an 
urgent and crying necessity for decisions to be taken. The 
scale on which preparations are to be made must be 
accepted as the maximum (otherwise it will be too late 
to win the war in three years). The main principles of 
industrial control must be thought out and argued out. 
Some substance of policy must be put behind the wish 
to avoid inflation. The present drain on our stocks must 
be brought to an end. And the decision must be made to 
spend money and effort on building up that flourishing 
export trade without which all the rest will be in vain. 

These are not problems of co-ordination; as things are, 
Lord Stamp has the impossible task of co-ordinating 
policies when there are no policies to be co-ordinated. 
They are questions of policy that can only be decided by 
the War Cabinet and can only be satisfactorily carried 


NOTES OF 


Finland Fights Back.—In its first week the Russian 
invasion has made little progress beyond local advances of a 
few miles in depth at a number of isolated points along the 
frontier, the most important of which are on the Karelian 
Isthmus, in territory north of Lake Ladoga, and towards 
Petsamo in the extreme north. At the first and second 
points the Finnish Army is retiring slowly to prepared 
positions, fighting rearguard actions with a success which 
only troops trained to withstand the rigours of the climate 
and the harsh nature of the country could obtain. At 
Petsamo and at other points along the frontier where the 
Russian attacks have involved less weight of men and 
material, the Finns are relying on the skill and mobility of 
ski-regiments to dislodge and discomfort the invaders. Bad 
weather conditions have prevented the Russians from using 
their crushing superiority in the air for bombing or recon- 
naissance beyond a number of raids carried out on Thurs- 


to military objectives, but were sent to them wherever 
they could find a living target. In the Gulf of Letuean 
the Red Fleet has now occupied the four small islands 
(including that of Hogland) which were demanded of Fin- 
land during the diplomatic offensive; attempts to land 
troops on islands adjacent to the Finnish coast have failed, 
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be able, first, to ensure a supply of goods for export, by 
providing willing exporters—in the teeth, if need be, of 
the Ministry of Supply—with every facility and, if neces. 
sary, by compelling unwilling exporters to produce (as in 
Germany) a given quota of goods for export. Secondly 
the department must be in a position to mobilise in the 
support of British exports all the assistance that can be 
got from commercial and exchange agreements. And 
thirdly, the department must be ready to spend public 
money in stimulating exports. This does not mean the 
crude doling out of subsidies, which would be both waste- 
ful and ineffective. Public money must rather be applied 
as a lubricant where necessary, drop by drop and case by 
case. The most effective method might well be to 
create semi-public trading organisations, one for each 
industry, and guarantee them against losses in pro- 
portion to the increase in the volume of exports that they 
secured. 

But the chief need of the moment is not to propound 
detailed schemes for carrying out a policy but rather to 
secure recognition of the need for the policy itself. More 
truly than for Germany, the choice for Britain is “ export 
or die.” If the denial of normal commercial principles can 
be accepted for the purpose of hurting Germany, shall 
we refuse to spend a little money and to take a little 
trouble to keep Britain alive? 


Need for Policy 


out by a Minister who is charged with the oversight of the 
whole field and possessed of powers of execution that will 
reach to every corner of it. 

If Germany, with her minute naval resources, were 
winning battle after battle in the North Sea, there would 
be an insistent demand for a better use of our more 
numerous ships. The economic battlefield should be no less 
completely under Allied domination. But it is not. The 
Germans have increased their exports to the markets they 
can reach; they have a price policy; they understand 
economic warfare; they are producing, not on the smallest 
scale that will keep an army in the field, but on the largest 
scale to which their industrial machine can be driven. This 
challenge can only be met by a deliberate decision to 
mobilise all our overwhelming potential strength by means 
of a skilled, coherent and purposeful economic strategy. 
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however, and there is no sign of any immediate danger to 
the island port of Hanké. For the moment the Red Army 
seems to be concentrating its whole attention on its three 
main attacks; meanwhile, the Finns have had more time for 
preparation than they might have expected. Finnish mine- 
layers have now put down a minefield in the neighbourhood 
of the Aaland Islands, and the Government has announced 
its intention of proceeding at once with land fortifications 
on the archipelago; some 4,000 Swedish-speaking troops 
have already arrived in Aaland, together with a certain 
amount of artillery. Indeed, the whole bearing of the 
Finnish Government conveys an impression of confidence 
and courage in preparation for an extended war; and this 
is reinforced by the very clear fact that the Finns will be 
able to continue their resistance with material help 
from outside. Sweden is now understood to be sending to 
Finland every sort of material assistance short of official 
units; Italy claims to have sent (presumably across Ger- 
many) at least fifty bombing planes; British supplies, in- 
cluding fighter aircraft, are already on the move, and 
there is evidence that war material is also arriving from 
German, Czech, Jugoslav and Hungarian sources. The 
tota! volume must not be over-estimated; nevertheless, 
added to Finnish courage and tactical efficiency, it will 
play its part. 
* * * 


Appeal to the League.—aAt the week-end the Gov- 
ernment formed by Hr. Risto Ryti on the second day of 
the invasion announced its intention of invoking Articles 
11 and 15 of the League Covenant. Accordingly, the 
Secretary-General of the League convened a meeting of 
the Council for this Saturday, and it was later decided 
that the Assembly should meet on Monday. At first sight it 
may have appeared that the Finnish Government had mis- 
judged the situation: how could a meeting of the League, 
shorn of its power and most of its prestige as it is now, 
its two great supporters committed to a war of life and 
death, its third, the Soviet Union, now in the réle of blatant 
aggressor, bring succour to the victim of aggression? Would 
not a meeting have the effect rather of plunging the League 
still further into the derision and disillusion of the neutral 
Great Powers? Writing in advance of the event, it can 
only be said that this week-end’s resurrection of the League 
as an instrument of world-wide opinion looks like being, 
not the fiasco it might so easily develop into, but the 
beginning of a new solidarity among those peoples who 
have believed in, even when they have not supported, the 
system of collective security. And from the Finnish Gov- 
ernment’s point of view, of course, it is magnificent adver- 
tisement. The Finnish position is clear enough. Willing to 
negotiate and to make concessions on every question and 
in every way which leaves unprejudiced the vital interests 
of Finnish independence, the Finnish Government has in- 
voked those Articles of the Covenant which promise in- 
vestigation, conciliation, arbitration. There is thus no ques- 
tion of sanctions, not, at least, as the case now stands. But 
from the reaction in America, notably from two or three 
South American Republics, it appears that there is, or 
will be, a very real question of expulsion, although there 
are technical difficulties in the way of this even if the 
Soviet Government does not settle the issue by taking 
matters into its own hands. The Argentine Republic is 
credited with a proposal to unite the signatures of all the 
twenty-one Republics of America on a document of forth- 
right condemnation, a step which authoritative comment 
in Washington has indicated would receive a warm wel- 
come at the White House. Uruguay has announced that 
either the U.S.S.R. or herself must leave the League; rous- 
ing telegrams have been received from other small repub- 
lics; and there seems to be every chance of Monday’s 
discussions being imbued with a strong Transatlantic 
flavour. In righteous indignation, though of its own kind, 
public opinion in the United States is well in the running 
with Latin America; it remains to be seen how far this 
feeling will be translated into material terms. 


* * * 
Where Next ?—Having set up at Terijdki, on the 


frontier, a puppet Government under Kuusinen—one of 
signers of the Zinoviev letter and an old-guard Finnish 
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Communist—the Soviet Government evidently means, if 
it can, to follow its invasion with the complete Sovietisa- 
tion of Finland. The existence of this intention raises a 
number of great issues. In the first place, how far does 
German-Soviet collaboration go, and did the Germans 
foresee that the Red Army, once launched on Finland 
would try to establish there a Soviet regime? If they did, 
then where is the necessary compensation? A realistic 
interpretation would point to a delimitation of spheres of 
influence, the Germans taking Denmark and Sweden, the 
Russians Finland and conceivably the “right” to estab- 
lish later on, with German consent, naval bases on the 
north coast of Norway. At the same time, the connivance 
of the German Navy in allowing war supplies to reach 
Finland would argue that Berlin is alarmed at the lengths 
to which the Russians have gone. It may require a clash 
in the Balkans to provide the answer to these questions. 
In Italy, and to a lesser degree in Spain, the invasion of 
Finland has created an effect of a kind so strong as to 
have been caused, it would seem, only by the arrival of an 
Avenging Angel laden mysteriously with saving grace. 
Student demonstrations may not mean very much; but the 
mixture of shock and relief—the one caused by the sud- 
denness of the Russian action, the other by the realisation 
that Italy’s loyalty to Germany need no longer stand in 
the way of an independent foreign policy—have gone 
much deeper than this traditional way of airing a griev- 
ance would indicate. Here again, though, the answer is to 
be looked for in the Balkans. 


* * * 


The Balkan Threat.—If the views of the Comin- 
tern are anything to go by, that answer should not be long 
in coming. An article in that institution’s organ, the 
Communist International, insists that Roumania must 
now realise that her interests require a pact of mutual assis- 
tance with the Soviet Union similar to those already signed 
by the Baltic Republics and to that which the Soviet Union 
is trying to impose on Finland. Only thus can Roumania 
avoid entanglement in war. Only by accepting Russian 
help can she avoid economic ruin, only by generous terri- 
torial concessions can she establish domestic peace. “‘ The 
warmongers,” the newspaper continues, “ are making the 
utmost efforts to form a bloc of Balkan States . . . with 
the object of dragging them into a war against Germany 
and later against Russia.” The truth, it need hardly be 
said, is just the contrary of this. The Balkan States to 
which the newspaper refers are presumably Turkey, 
Roumania and Bulgaria; it is true that they have been toy- 
ing with the idea of a new and more widely effective Balkan 
Entente—though never with a very firm intention of put- 
ting the idea into practice—but with the precise aim, not 
of pleasing the Western Powers, but of defending them- 
selves against German and Soviet penetration. Far from 
wishing Roumania to sign away her independence to the 
U.S.S.R., it seems even likely that the Turks would modify 
their attitude of neutrality towards the U.S.S.R. if there 
were to be ‘any question of Russian aggression towards 
the Dardanelles. They would obviously first prefer that 
Roumania should try to settle the Bessarabian dispute, 
which will otherwise continue to provide the Russians 
with a convenient handle; if that cannot be done, how- 
ever, they will scarcely be content to see the Red Army 
established in the delta of the Danube, at Constanza, and 
later, by a natural development, on the Turco-Bulgarian 
frontier. Russian aggression in South-Eastern Europe will 
be a very different matter from aggression in the Baltic. 
There the Soviet Government could compound by private 
treaty with the only Great Power which stood in her way; 
in South-Eastern Europe the ways are open to all the 
Powers of Europe, and the interests aroused touch the fun- 
damentals of any balance of power, whether it be con- 
ceived from a British, French, Italian or Balkan point of 
view. And above and beyond these factors, as yet an un- 
known quantity, stands the suspicion of Germany. On the 
short view it may well be that the Nazi leaders are pre- 
pared to see a Russian domination of Roumania, especially 
if they can thereby involve the Western Powers in war with 
the U.S.S.R.; rail communications are now said to be 
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working again between Oraseni and Beuthen across 
Rasian commited Poland, and commercial collaboration 
can doubtless go a long way; but in the end nothing can 
disguise the deep-rooted conflict of interests between Ger- 
many and Russia in that part of Europe which impinges 
on the Dardanelles. 


* * * 


Parliament and the War.—This week’s debate on 
the Address in the Commons ranged widely over the war 
effort, peace aims and post-war reconstruction. It was 
desultory and not very helpful. The Labour amendment on 
Tuesday was mishandled by Mr Greenwood, who contri- 
buted singularly little that was either practical or construc- 
tive to the discussion, while Sir Samuel Hoare’s review of 
the economic situation failed to reassure those critics who 
were still doubtful about the adequacy of the effort that is 
being made. To no small extent the inconclusiveness of the 
debate was due to a general feeling among Members that 
their lips were sealed. Neither in criticism nor in defence 
could facts likely to be useful to the enemy be cited. The 
only way to allay this sense of frustration, that is, to hold a 
secret session (as was done several times in 1914-18), was 
agreed upon. Next week both the Commons and the Lords 
will debate supply matters, the kernel of current contro- 
versy, in camera. The Government was reluctant to make 
this concession. It will be easy to exclude reporters and 
prohibit publication. It will be easy to keep strangers away. 
But it will not be easy to stop every one of 615 members 
from talking, and it will be harder still to prevent the 
spread of rumours about the proceedings which, though 
plainly false, will be no less damaging. Already the Opposi- 
tion has access to the war departments. They can meet 
Ministers in private and pool the facts they know, though 
it is possibly a weakness of the British system that there 
are not, as in France, committees of Members formally and 
continuously in touch with departments and Ministers. 
Next week’s debates will be brief single-day affairs and 
only supply, not strategy, will be discussed. Not much more 
will probably be achieved than could be got by open de- 
bates and private conversations. The importance and justi- 
fication of these sessions will be psychological. They reflect 
the growing anxiety of the Opposition on the nation’s 
behalf about the scale of the war-effort; and they will 
permit Ministers to make the gesture of putting all their 
cards on the table. 


* * * 


The Fight for the Seas.—The war at sea has 
not yet been won. In three months 340,000 tons of British 
shipping have been lost. The Navy has lost 50,000 tons— 
an aircraft carrier, a battleship, a merchant cruiser, a 
destroyer and a submarine. Submarines, surface raiders and 
mines have all contributed to this onslaught by an enemy 
which is well aware that unless Britain’s grip upon the seas 
can be loosened the Allies—short of crassly misdirected 
strategy—cannot lose the war. The trading neutrals have 


latest blows have fallen most heavily upon the neutrals 
because of the Navy’s success in protecting British ships. 
U-boats are being sunk by aircraft and a growing fleet of 
hunters faster than new submarines and submarine crews 
can be turned out; last week five were sunk by British 
action alone. Since the war started only one in every 750 

been success 
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conflict that is being waged at sea. They betoken no 
weakening of the Allies’ mastery, though they are seat 
cause for the extremest vigilance and the maximum effor: 
in defence. Against Britain’s losses of 340,000 tons, re. 
placements, prizes and charters from neutrals have added 
280,000 tons to the British mercantile fleet of over 21 
million tons. The astonishing total of 1 million tons of 
naval shipping is under construction, and the naval losses 
have been only half what they were in the first three months 
of the last war. 


* * * 


The Balance of Sea Power.—The Germans, whose 
naval strength bears no comparison with the Allies, have 
admittedly done well (strategically rather than morally) so 
far, but not well enough to bring them in sight of their 
objectives—command of the West European seas and 
blockade of Britain. They have made the waters of the 
North Sea for many miles out from the German coast 
difficult and dangerous for craft of all kinds. They have 
sporadically wrought destruction off the English coast itself. 
And they have still to deploy the full combined force of 
their resources below, on and above the sea. But they dare 
not deploy it; for them to risk any major combat would be 
to court disaster. At sea the Germans can be no more than 
guerrillas. Guerrilla warfare is harassing. As Mr Churchill 
never hesitates to make plain, it means periodic losses, 
sometimes serious, for the stronger Power. But it can never 
be decisive. In three months the Allies have detained 
735,000 tons of contraband destined for Germany. Since 
midnight last Monday Germany’s seaborne exports have 
been doomed to seizure. These facts show which way the 
balance of sea power is tilted. 


* * * 


Protests from Japan—.—The British embargo on 
Germany's exports which came into force on Decem- 
ber 4th 1s, according to repeated Government assurances, 
to be carried out with every regard for the rights and 
special interests of the neutrals. ‘heir protests have all 
received full consideration, and in several cases negotia- 
tions are continuing in London with a view to mitigating 
any avoidable hardship. M. Shigemitsu, the Japanese Am- 
bassador, is pressing on the Cabinet his Government’s 
concern over certain categories of German goods, which 
since they have already been paid for, no longer affect the 
question of Germany’s purchasing power. These goods 
apparently include patent German machinery for the ex- 
traction of oil in Manchuria, and the Japanese Army has 
therefore a keen interest in the negotiations, and are prob- 
ably largely responsible for the Japanese Government's 
stiff attitude over the whole question on embargo. Counter- 
measures are reported to be under consideration, such as 
the seizure of British and French ships in Far Eastern 
waters, but presumably no action will be taken until M. 
Shigemitsu submits his report. Indirectly, Soviet aggres- 
sion in Finland may influence the Japanese decision. For 
some time past a group of Right Wing extremists, with the 
urgent encouragement of German agerits, have been 
advocating a close understanding with the Berlin-Moscow 
bloc and a clear break with the United States and Britain; 
now the export embargo appeared to offer, in so far as 
Britain was concerned, an excellent o ity. How- 
ever, since the invasion of Finland Russia’s “Red 
Imperialism ” has rather discredited this group and given a 
fillip to those Japanese who look for better relations with 
the United States of America and Great Britain. It remains 
to be seen how successful the British Ambassador in Tokyo 
will be in his efforts to take advantage of the improved 
situation and of the fact that negotiations have now been 
reopened between the United States and Japan. 


* * * 


—And from Nearer Home.—Sweden must te added 
to the list of protesting neutrals and Holland has rein- 
forced her first protest by a second. Since she refuses t0 
recognise any validity in the entire procedure, Britain 
promise of considerate treatment to neutral claims is dis- 
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missed without comment. However, Holland hopes to 
come to some arrangement over the obvious distinction be- 
tween the German goods she ships to foreign countries 
and those which she sends to her own East Indian depen- 
dencies, a distinction which was observed during the last 
war. There are still no neutral protests to Berlin to report 
either over German mine-laying or the German Navy’s 
attacks on neutral shipping. Mr Butler, however, stated in 
the House on November 27th that “ there is ample evi- 
dence that neutral countries appreciate the difference be- 
tween British and German methods,” and we need hardly 
feel surprised that this appreciation is made known rather 
through the secret channels of diplomacy than by open 
publication in the neutral Press. If a little strafing against 
us on the part of the neutrals and a little patience on ours 
can preserve the Western European fringe from the 
German-conceived “liberation” and “solidarity” re- 
cently purchased so dearly by the Poles, the price will not 
be exorbitant. In any case, the neutrals may rely on 
British consideration, and, as time passes, their grievances 
will diminish. Some recently published figures throw 
interesting light on the incidence of our contraband control 
before the introduction of the export embargo. In the week 
ended November 26th 134 new and 51 outstanding cases 
were examined; of these, 31 were Italian, 29 Dutch, 28 
Norwegian, 20 British, 15 Greek, 13 Swedish, 13 from 
the United States, 13 Danish, 8 Belgian, and 5 Finnish. 
Only one cargo was seized in its entirety, and 97 cargoes 
were not touched at all. 


* * * 


Rations—Official and Unofficial.—In justifying the 
postponement until January 8 of the official rationing of 
bacon and butter, Mr Morrison pleaded that the registra- 
tion of consumers with retailers could not be completed 
by an earlier date. It now appears, however, that the uneven 
distribution of these goods, of which complaint has been 
made in recent weeks, is to be remedied in the intervening 
month by unofficial rationing to retailers on the basis of 
consumers registered with them, thus involving unofficial 
rationing of consumers. Unofficial rationing is difficult, dis- 
criminatory and . But the struggles of the Min- 
istry of Food to avoid the application of the same epithets 
to itself are both short-sighted and dangerous. The post- 
ponement of control of the distribution of meat, announced 
last week, is a particularly blatant dereliction of duty. 
The Government may by this means avoid popular 
opprobrium; but it will not avoid a plain respon- 
sibility for any price rises and inequalities of dis- 
tribution that may ensue. At the outbreak of war, the 
Ministry i ed a schedule of maximum whole- 
sale and retail prices for home-killed and imported meat, 
as an interim measure pending the introduction of meat 
rationing and the complete control of the meat trade. A 
formight ago it even issued a schedule of the prices it 
would pay for fat stock under the control scheme. But 
instead of moving forward to complete control, the Min- 
istry has gone back to the beginning, maximum prices have 
been abolished and a free market in meat and fat stock 
restored for ah indefinite period: The reason given was that 
marketings of fat stock will be sufficient in the next few 
weeks to offset the shortage in supplies of imported meat 
caused by the demand of the Army. But to the working- 
class urban housewife, high quality British beef and pork 
are not a substitute for the standard cuts of imported meat. 
British and imported meat serve very different markets and 
they are only int ble if the Ministry has control 
over all supplies and allocates meat, irrespective of origin, 
to the butchers at standard prices. 


* * * 


M. Daladier’s Ends and Means.—On Friday of 
last week the French Parliament accepted by 385 votes 
to 175 a Bill to extend the Government’s plenary powers 
over the duration of the war. The debate which took place 
on the Bill showed how closely together the main groups 
now stand: even the ition, coming significantly from 
both M. Marin, for the Right, and M. Blum, on behalf of 
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the Socialists, revealed a difference on method and not on 
final purpose. Both critics saw in the unqualified reaffirma- 
tion of M. Daladier’s plenary powers a possible threat to 
the prestige and authority of Parliament; and although 
their motives may have been vastly different the substance 
of their criticism was surprisingly similar. In refusing to 
amend his Bill to include a safeguarding clause that 
decrees must be ratified by Parliament, M. Daladier was 
doubtless guided by a bitter memory of past experience 
and a lively appreciation of the present balance of forces. 
In the long run, of course, he was certainly justified, for 
there are few Frenchmen who would wish in any way to 
diminish the executive power of French administration at 
a time when the energies of France are being exerted, in 
the factory and at the front, as perhaps never before. But 
it is healthy and natural that democratic France should 
have her doubts on the morality of complete government 
by decree; and it is good that those doubts should be 
openly expressed. If he is wise, M. Daladier will not fail 
to listen to them whenever he has the choice. With that 
reservation, he may go forward with the prosecution of 
the war in the firm knowledge that there is a united people 
behind him. Within these last weeks, too, he has added 
considerable stature to himself, so that the Deputy of 
Orange is now in much more than a formal sense the 
representative of the French people. His brief disquisition 
on war and peace aims, sandwiched into a fiery speech to 
the Chamber on Friday of last week, expressed very well 
the unwillingness to take victory for granted, the con- 
centration on the main cause and its removal, the deter- 
mination not to be committed in advance of circumstances, 
which distinguishes French from Anglo-Saxon (and par- 
ticularly American) discussions on this subject. “‘ We need 
a peace of security (with material guarantees),” he said, 
“but the first thing to do is to win the war. This is the 
sole aim to which all our energies must be directed.” 


* * * 


More Men for the Forces.—A fortnight ago 
Mr Hore-Belisha gave his word to the French that more 
British troops would soon be sent to the Western Front. 
Last Friday, a month earlier than most people had ex- 
pected, the second Royal Proclamation under the National 
Service (Armed Forces) Act called upon all men between 
the ages of 20 and 23 on December Ist to register for 
military service on December 9th. Perhaps a quarter of a 
million will register and 200,000 or so of them, after 
allowance is made for men in reserved occupations and 
those not up to the standard of fitness required, will be 
called up in January. This latest addition to the Forces will 
bring the total of men compulsorily called up since con- 
scription began to more than 600,000; and since the war 
began 85,000 older volunteers have been accepted. In 
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September a million men were in arms. Now the total is 
over a million and a quarter, of whom between 150,000 and 
200,000 are in France. In January the total will reach and 
exceed a million and a half. Even this effort is only the start 
of what will be needed as the war intensifies and extends. 
At least twice as many men will then be required—which 
makes the duty to press into service every man and woman 
for production at home more imperative than ever. 


* * * 


Air Raid Precautions.—With commendable care, 
measures to mitigate the adverse effects of air-raid precau- 
tions upon business and social life are being pressed for- 
ward. The aim is to permit the nation’s activities to go on 
as unhampered as ible without the’ country’s security 
being put in peril. earlier strict rules for shop closing 
have been relaxed. By Christmas there will be lights in 
trains and shop windows after dark. The chief trouble 
is still in the streets, where no lighting device to abate 
the dangers of the black-out has yet satisfied the Air 
Ministry as safe from observation by raiders. This is still 
a grave gap in the reasonable revision of A.R.P., but there 
is no longer that undiscriminating clamour against safety 
restrictions which broke out earlier in the war. In par- 
ticular, the bubble campaign to end the alleged vast waste 
of money and personnel in the staffing of A.R.P. services 
has burst. Even at the outset its foundation was little 
firmer than the absence of air raids so far. Now the Home 
Office’s detailed review of personnel has disclosed little 
or no extravagance or over-establishment except in coun- 
try areas which had been equipped too much on a par 
with crowded towns; in the Auxiliary Fire Service, for 
instance, a net reduction of only 4,000 out of 60,000 is 
said to be the greatest possible saving. 


* * * 


A circular to local authorities last week-end stated the 
conclusion that in no vulnerable area was the whole-time 
personnel adequate to deal with serious raids. To raise the 
number of professional wardens and auxiliary firemen 
would be uneconomic—even though there are only half 
as many of these paid workers as was originally planned. 
The alternative is to make sure that sufficient unpaid 
volunteers will be available at call in emergency. This 
involves three steps: first, each local authority must cal- 
culate precisely the number of immediately mobilisable 
reserves needed; secondly, arrangements must be made 
with employers to ensure the release of specified reserves 
whenever wanted; and, thirdly, the volunteers called away 
must be compensated for their broken working time. The 
circular suggests 10s. a day for men volunteers and 7s. 
a day for women. The Home Office’s inquiry was in re- 
sponse to a call to cut down expenditure. Contact with 
the facts tured it into a study of ways and means to 
make A.R.P. flexibly efficient without raising the cost. 
This scheme, which will add a second line of some 600,000 
reserves at call to the first line of 250,000 or so full-time 
civil defenders, should bring system and new strength to 
the operations of our 1,100,000 A.R.P. workers. In con- 
junction with the 700,000 men and women trained to pro- 
tect their own factories and places of work, the three tiers 
of the local forces should prove sufficient for any emerg- 
ency—if every effort is continuously made to prove and 
maintain their efficiency and alertness while they are 
standing by. 


* * * 


War Damage to Property.—The first report of the 
Committee on the Principles of Assessment of eeome is, 
within its limits, an exemplary document. But its limits 
are narrow. The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed the 
setting up of the Committee on September 21st, with the 
function of advising the Compensation Board, to be 
appointed under the Government’s Compensation Scheme 
for war damage, on the principles of assessment. He speci- 
fically excluded from its terms of reference all questions 
of consequential losses, such as loss of trading or other 
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profits, and the cost of providing alternative accommoda- 
tion. The Government’s Compensation Scheme already 
excludes property and goods insurable under the War 
Risks Insurance Act, 1939; property belonging to local 
authorities and public utility undertakings; and uninsured 
securities, jewellery and other valuables. And the Com- 
mittee themselves point out early in their report that they 
are not concerned with questions of the division of owner. 
ship between mortgagors, mortgagees and other interested 
persons. Their business is simply to suggest means of 
assessing physical damage to property. Most of the report 
is devoted to immovable property—land, buildings and 
fixed plant. The basis of assessment suggested is the cost 
of reinstatement estimated at the level of building costs 
in March, 1939, with a limit set by market value, also in 
March, 1939. In the case of property purchased after the 
outbreak of war at a lower price than that ruling in 
March, 1939, damage is to be assessed on the price actu- 
ally paid. Special arrangements on rather different lines 
are suggested for certain classes of movable property, in- 
cluding furniture, movable plant, motor cars and consum- 
able goods. In each case the modified basis suggested is 
both just and reasonable. The Committee’s task is not yet 
complete. It still has to deal in particular with the impor- 
tant cases of livestock and growing crops. But this first 
report holds good promise that a sound basis will be laid 
for assessment, and that the misuse of the Government’s 
Scheme by dishonest claimants will be forestalled. 


* * * 


But nearly all the broader and more important aspects 
of Government compensation for war damage fall outside 
the scope of the Committee. It can do no more than note 
that coefficients will ultimately have to be found whereby 
assessments based on March, 1939, will be brought into 
line with those which are based on other dates. But in 
fact the calculation of these coefficients will ultimately be 
a major point of policy. So will the question of the effect 
on compensation of divided ownership, which the Commit- 
tee does not touch. There was a short-lived hope, inspired 
by the wording of the Labour Party’s Amendment to the 
Address, that there would be at least a preliminary discus- 
sion in the House on Tuesday of the interlocking questions 
of compensation and reconstruction. But the promise was 
disappointed and both Government and Opposition spokes- 
men confined themselves for seven hours to oratory and 
generalities which served only to expose the fact that the 
inescapable problems arising out of any kind of war 
damage to property have not been faced in principle, much 
less tackled in detail. 


* * * 


Prices, Wages and Unions. — Wednesday’s dis- 
cussion between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
National Joint Advisory Council threw some light on to 
the obscure question of the attitude of the trade unions to 
the working-class contribution to war diture and to 
the relation between wages and prices in wartime. The 
T.U.C. General Council’s economic committee has been 
considering the latter question for some'time, but there has 
been no formal public discussion of it. Sir John Simon’s 
statement of the previous week, in which he challenged the 
assumption that wages should rise parallel to prices, was 
therefore represented as something of a . The 
unions indicated that they would like to discuss the matter 
further with the Chancellor. Wednesday’s meeting was the 
result. Now the unions’ position is that they want more time 
to think about it; but certain indications of their attitude 
have already been given. It is held that in any case prices 
must not be allowed to outstrip those wages which are at 
or near the subsistence level; that those workers who are 
called upon to work harder and longer must be corre- 
spondingly rewarded; and that the drive to increase 
working-class saving must not be conducted without refer- 
ence to its immediate effect on living standards and its 
ultimate economic consequences. All these are reasonable 
demands, and it will no doubt be possi 
But there are much larger issues which have hardly been 
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faced by the unions. It is already clear that war expenditure 
cannot be financed exclusively from the tax payments and 
savings of the highest income groups. It is becoming plain 
that a cutting down of consumption will have to be faced by 
those sections of the working class whose incomes are well 
clear of the subsistence level. And it is probable that taxa- 
tion as well as saving will have to be used in the collection 
of the resulting surplus incomes. A show of surprise at the 
somewhat abrupt manner in which the Chancellor intro- 
duced the subject, and a ceremonious recourse to existing 
trade union machinery will postpone the day when these 
facts will have to be openly faced, but it will not avert it. 


* * * 


Federal Jugoslavia.—Following the article in last 
week’s issue of The Economist describing the political 
situation in Jugoslavia, we print the accompanying map in 
illustration of the new federal boundaries. It will be seen 
that the Zagreb administration is to have control of that 
part of the country which runs between the Slovenian 
boundary and the new Bosnian boundary, and that the 
Dalmatian coast as far as and including Dubrovnik will 
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be included within its jurisdiction. The exact line of the 
Bosnian boundary itself is not yet finally settled: approxi- 
mately it runs from Sid and Ilok in the north to a point 
south of Dubrovnik on the coast, traversing the districts of 
Brtko, Gradatac, Derventa, Travnik and Fojnica. 


* * * 


Mr Menzies in Difficulties—The announcement 
made by Mr Menzies at Canberra on November 29th that a 
Special Division (known as the Second A.I.F.) would be 
ready to embark for Europe early in the New Year led to a 
counter proposal by Mr Curtin, the Labour leader, that 
“ Australian man power is required for the defence and 
safety of the Commonwealth,” and that therefore no ex- 
peditionary force should be sent abroad. Mr Menzies 
secured the necessary support by a narrow margin of five 
votes, and over the week-end fresh trouble awaited the 
Cabinet in the shape of a Labour amendment on the rates 
of pay to men in the A.I.F. and the militia. The Labour 
Party demanded increases in pay and in family allowances 
and concentrated their attack on the rates in the militia 
over which, they allege, a breach of contract can be proved 
since the militiamen received 8s. a day during their first 
period of training and were subsequently demoted to 5s. 
The Menzies Cabinet estimates that changes such as those 

by the Labour Party would add an annual 
£A.2,500,000 to an already swollen Defence Budget (it has 
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been raised from £A.33,137,000 to £A.62,014,000 since 
September). But on December Sth they agreed to give 
the militia 8s. a day until early in 1940, after which all 
of the present strength will be transferred to the Reserve. 
In future the militia will be maintained at 75,000 by 
calling up men at 5s. a day. In the case of the A.LF. 
who knew the rates of pay when they volunteered the 
Cabinet felt under no obligation, but increases are to be 
given on the same scale as to the A.L.F. in the last war. 
Mr Menzies was faced in this issue by a joint attack by 
the Country and Labour parties—an “ unnatural alliance ” 
between two groups, one of which, Labour, is fighting 
the dispatch of Australian troops overseas, while the other, 
the Country Party, has long agitated for an Expeditionary 
Force. After the pay concessions, however, the Cabinet 
carried the debate on the adjournment by 38 votes to 29. 


v * * 


The French Air Force.—French aircraft produc- 
tion has now been placed on a war footing. To 
achieve this, three problems had to be solved. First and 
foremost, it has been necessary to build up a stock of 
raw materials, particularly of light metals and special 
steels, big enough to prevent sudden shortages which 
would disorganise production. Secondly, there was the 
problem of increasing the number of skilled workers and 
also of ensuring that mobilisation would not interfere with 
production. Last June, 50,000 workers were employed in 
aircraft factories; and another 35,000 were distributed 
among some 300 firms in the metallurgical industry, pro- 
viding a secondary supply of man power for making parts. 
Since mobilisation, many skilled workers have been re- 
tained in their civil employment in order to avoid dislo- 
cation, and in addition a large female labour supply has 
been recruited. This internal mobilisation of industrial man 
power has been completed by the strict limitation of holi- 
days and generous organisation of overtime. The third and 
most difficult problem to solve has been that of co-ordina- 
tion. The hardest victory of the aircraft industry has been 
won with the speeding up of the manufacture of airscrews, 
undercarriages and fittings. The manufacture of new types 
of engines for which construction licences had been 
obtained (Pratt and Whitney, Bristol Hercules and Rolls 
Royce) has also been accelerated. The whole of this pro- 
gramme has been carried out in accordance with a general 
plan’ which aims at gradually increasing production, 
whether of airframes, engines or accessories, till in the 
early months of 1940 it is five times the September figure. 
It was forecast before the outbreak of war that in that 
month production would reach 200 machines, compared 
with 160 in June. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Lithuania Recovers Her Capital 


(From Our Correspondent in Vilna) 


= short-lived jubilation of the young Lithuanians over 
the recovery of their ancient capital has now given place 
to much head-shaking among those responsible for the 
nation’s destinies. In the few weeks which have elapsed since 
the Soviet Government and Army, after occupying the City 
of Vilna for about a month, restored it to Lithuania, the 
authorities in Kaunas have looked the gift horse in the 
mouth, only to find that it has both a voracious appetite and 
false teeth. It is also, at present, paralysed from head to tail. 

In graciously restoring to Lithuania the City of Vilna, 
with its population of about 250,000 (nearly 40 per cent. 
Jewish) now swelled by 25,000 destitute refugees from the 
German- and Soviet-occupied parts of Poland, the Soviet 
Government gave back only one-quarter of the Vilna terri- 
tory that General Zeligowski seized for Poland—under the 
late Marshal Pilsudski’s orders—in 1920. The other three- 
quarters, entirely agricultural and inhabited for the most 
part by a sturdy Lithuanian peasantry, are retained by the 
Soviet Union. 

During the 19 years from the Zeligowski coup to the tem- 
porary disappearance of the Republic of Poland in September, 
the City of Vilna had grown and prospered as-the adminis- 
trative, cultural, religious, economic and communications 
centre of a territory which included, besides the “ Vilna 
Corridor” separating Lithuania from Soviet Russia with a 
population exceeding 500,000, a large area to the south and 
south-east of Vilna now in process of annexation to the 
Soviet Union, There were no important industries employing 
large numbers of workers in Vilna before the war. Most of 
the population obtained a livelihood from trade, taxes, 
pensions and dividends. Taxes, pensions, dividends and bank 
deposits, as well as all official jobs, disappeared overnight with 
the Republic of Poland, and the trade of Vilna to-day con- 
sists in effect of a few thousand people taking in each other’s 
washing. A cigarette is a great luxury in Vilna now. 


The Russian Occupation 


During their month’s occupation of the city, the Bolshevik 
troops and officials bought up practically everything in the 
wholesale and retail stores, paying for the supplies in roubles 
or in Polish zlotys obtained from the banks by the simple 
process of cleaning out the vaults. Zlotys, like roubles, are 
now almost worthless in Lithuania, so that the shopkeepers 
of Vilna have been left with currencies of no value an 
empty shelves. Economic life has come to a virtual standstill, 


_ and the principal activity of the population since the Bol- 


shevik occupation has been standing for many hours daily 
in bread lines. It is a tragic sight to watch the effects of a 
sudden breakdown of a financial and economic system, and 
if what has happened in Vilna and throughout Soviet- 
occupied Poland is merely a foretaste of what the Bolshevik 
— westward portends, the future of Europe is indeed 
The official Soviet occupation of Vilna lasted from 
tember 18th to October 23rd. Sieaee, seme tain ecole’ 
but supplies of foodstuffs for the civilian population and 
refugees were obtained only with great difficulty. For a 
pene wel sly Sen yo Soviet occupation, the Lithuanian 
authorities sold food against zl in Vi i 
oe to 1 Lithuanian lit. The ae 
ut one to one. On November 21st the co-operati 
sores, ceased to sll foodstuffs of any kind-—eacept bread — 
r zloctys, though t e¢ of bread for zlotys 
— until a = of November. a, pom 
part from of food for zlotys, the Lithuanian Gov- 
ernment has so far accepted, for exchange into lits, about 


10 million zlotys on the basis of two for one, and this 
amount may be increased by another 10 millions or so, in 
order to enable the Vilna population to obtain lits for food. 
Otherwise they would soon pass from the border-line to 
actual starvation. The food riots which would no doubt 
quickly ensue could then be seized upon by the Bolsheviks 
as a reason for re-occupying Vilna, and perhaps even 
Kaunas. The Red Army now has adequate forces on 
Lithuanian territory, under the recent agreement for the 





“ protection” of Lithuanian independence, to interpret 
events to suit Soviet ends. The Lithuanians, indeed, are in 
a serious dilemma. To accept large-scale conversion of zlotys 
into lits would quickly destroy the value of their own cur- 
rency, while to refuse food to 275,000 Poles and Jews 
possessing only zlotys would be “ calling the wolf out of the 
woods.” And, besides Vilna with its destitute population 
and refugees, Lithuania has about 12,000 interned Polish 
soldiers to provide for, and about 3,000 Polish and Lithuanian 
refugees in the vicinity of Kaunas. 


White Elephant and Trojan Horse 


Why, then, it might well be asked, did Lithuania accept 
this “ gift ” of Vilna from the Soviets? The answer is simple. 
For 19 years the Lithuanians at every opportunity had 
demanded the return of their “ stolen capital,” but they had 
resolved never to use force to get it. When the German army 
began its wanton aggression on Poland at the beginning of 

» Berlin suggested to the Lithuanian Government 
that the moment had come to march into Vilna. The 
Lithuanians declined to stab Poland in the back, but the 
situation changed entirely with the disappearance of the 
Polish State, the occupation of Vilna by the Soviets and its 
subsequent “ gift” to Lithuania. If they had refused the 
“ gift,” would have been forced to renounce for all 
es gow | im to their ancient capital. They had to take it 
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Lithuania is entitled to commiseration. She began the 
present year with a sound currency, a hard-working peasant 
population of some 2,500,000, and a well-balanced social and 
economic structure. In March her troubles began with the 
joss to Germany of the port and territory of Memel. Then 
came the war, and now she is saddled with the white 
elephant of Vilna and the Trojan horse of Soviet garrisons 
to “ protect” her territory. And in the last few weeks the 
percentage of Jews in Lithuania’s total population has risen 
from seven to about twelve. Poland formerly held the Euro- 
pean record with about 10 per cent. of Jews. 

Competent military who have watched with 
interest the movements of the Soviet Army in Lithuania 
and taken advantage of many opportunities for private talks 
with individual Soviet soldiers, have been mostly impressed 
by the poor quality of the Army’s equipment and by the 
obvious confusion between the military and political authori- 
ties. These observers laugh at the thought of such an army 
fighting a war against a Great Power, and they consider it 
fortunate for the Bolsheviks that their new-found German 
“friends” have their hands tied in the West. 

No criticism is made, however, of the conduct and bearing 
of the Soviet soldiers on foreign territory. With rare excep- 
tions they are well behaved and courteous towards the local 
inhabitants. Almost to a man they are ardent propagandists 
for “the workers’ paradise”—without knowing the first 
thing about life outside the Soviet Union. They were almost 
overwhelmed by the sight of shoes, underwear, clothing, and 
many other things on sale in Vilna shops two months ago 
which are unobtainable at any price in “ the workers’ para- 
dise.” To all and sundry they proclaimed their belief in the 
imminent Bolshevisation of Germany, and, indeed, of the 
whole of Europe. To most of them Britain is now “ Public 
Enemy No, 1.” The political agents—mostly Jews—who 
travel in the wake of the Army attend to the plundering and 
rounding-up of landowners, intellectuals and former political 
leaders. The Poles in Vilna feel less harsh towards the 
Lithuanians when they learn what is happening throughout 
eer Poland. There are even worse things than 
starvation. 


November 25th. 


American Business 
Doubts 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THE disparity between the lethargy of the share market and 
the present remarkable activity of business persists. The level 
of production—or at least of the production index—is 
approximately the same as that of the winter of 1936-7. Yet 
the level of share prices is substantially lower than it was 
then. Indeed, it is scarcely higher than it was early last spring. 
Now earnings statements for the third quarter of the year 
are appearing and, as expected, they make almost uniformly 
good reading. What is more, these improved earnings are now 
being translated into increased dividends. But share prices, 
which fell back in August because of fears of war, and did 
little more in the first weeks of September than recover the 
August losses, still remain unresponsive to the business events 
of an autumn that has considerably exceeded the most 
optimistic hopes held earlier in the year. 

Whether this apathy is a result of doubts whether the 
Present level of production and profits can last, or whether 
it 18 a cause of such doubts, is uncertain. The present re- 
Covery is in marked contrast with that of 1936-7. Then, with 
the production index at about the same level as now, one 
scarcely heard a single opinion dissenting from the view that 
the revival was under way. Now, scepticism seems to be 
unanimous, and it is the share market that reflects this 


Probably this state of mind may be attributed to two 
causes. The business upturn in September and October was 
Precipitate. It was the direct opposite of the precipitate col- 
lapse of September and October, 1937. Each of these move- 
ments was something of .a stampede, in which business men 
all at once changed their minds. The stampede phase of the 
latest and upward movement is now definitely over for the 
Present, and it seems likely that the current inflow of orders 
18 actually less than current production. This is one sub- 
stantial cause for caution. Even more important is the change 
in views about the economic effects of the war. The first 
nervous response of business in September was a response to 
memories. ions of a generation ago associated war 
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with scarcities, difficult deliveries and rising prices. Then 
came a change. There was a growing opinion that there had 
been no profits for American business in the last war and 
that there would similarly be none from this. 

Far from being warmongers, of the type so graphically 
portrayed in so-called Leftist literature, the spokesmen of 
American business have been almost unanimous in stating 
that the net effects of the war on the American economy 
will be adverse. In short, while in September there were two 
opinions, one that the war would bring a boom to business, 
and the other that the war threatened an otherwise promis- 
ing domestic recovery, now there is only one. The prevailing 
attitude of scepticism or distrust derives, therefore, from 
doubts about the maintenance of a hastily reached and un- 
tested high level of production; and there is deeper apprehen- 
sion about the economic effect on the United States of a 
protracted war in Europe. 


November 16th. 


The Belligerents’ Trade 
in Europe 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT ] 


THE Allied navies are now sweeping the seas both of contra- 
band goods destined for Germany and of German exports. 
The death knell of Germany’s sea-borne trade has been 
sounded. But there still remains land trade and trade through 
the Baltic; and there are signs that Germany is not only 
maintaining but actually increasing her exports to surround- 
ing neutral countries. Since a Swiss franc or a Dutch guildex 
will buy with equal facility Russian or Rumanian petroleum, 
Jugoslav copper or Italian bauxite, not to speak of goods 
which evade the Allied sea control, this is important. 

In the statistical twilight which has spread over Europe 
since August no final conclusion about German exports can 
be drawn. Neutrals as well as belligerents have ceased to pub- 
lish returns of foreign trade. But signs of bigger German 
sales are numerous: Hungarian imports and exports in 
October were well above the pre-war level; Norwegian trade 
in October was the biggest this year. The National Institute 
of Foreign Exchange in Rome recently announced that Ger- 
many was finding ways of paying some of her debts, and that 
a considerable reduction had been made in the clearing debts 
due to Italy since the outbreak of war. 

Heavy German coal exports may be a partial explanation of 
this debt reduction—which in the case of countries like 
Switzerland, Holland and Jugoslavia has been due also to 
Germany’s inability to secure deliveries in return for her 
exports. The normal quantity of German coal, just over 
300,000 tons, was shipped to Italy via Rotterdam in Septem- 
ber; and by land and sea Italy may have received anything 
from half a million to a million tons of coal since the end of 
August. 

For the Netherlands, Denmark and Switzerland official 
trade statistics are still happily available. In peacetime these 
three countries accounted for from between 25 and 30 per 
cent. of German exports to the countries in Europe with 
whom trade is still possible, and between 15 and 20 per 
cent. of German imports from these countries. Details of 
Dutch, Danish and Swiss trade converted into United States 
dollars are given in the table overleaf. 

Dutch, Danish and Swiss exports are well below the pre- 
war level, and this is as true of sales to Great Britain as of 
sales to Germany. But their imports have on the average been 
well maintained. Purchases from Great Britain have dropped 
and purchases from Germany have risen. Germany has 
created a considerable export surplus. In each of the months 
September, 1938, October, 1938, and August, 1939, Ger- 
many’s export surpluses in trade with Holland, Denmark 
and Switzerland totalled $164 millions. Last September the 
surplus rose to $18 millions, and in October it sky-rocketed 
to $30 millions. In trade with Holland alone the surplus was 
$10 millions in September and $174 millions in October. 
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Tue ForEIGN TRADE OF THE NETHERLANDS, DENMARK AND 
SWITZERLAND 
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Sept. | Oct. 
1939 | 1939 











Aug. 
1939 





Oct. 
1938 


All countries ... (111-7 |103- 
Cdn: . wbachashenes 31-0 | 32: 
| 18-4 | 17: 





* Including Slovakia, excludi 


At present these sums have to be used to pay off old debts. 
Germany is not getting commensurate deliveries of essential 
supplies. At the outbreak of war the German clearing debt 
to Holland amounted to $22 millions. By the end of October 
it had been halved, and on November 15th it stood at $7 
miliions. There may be some revival in Dutch exports to 
Germany, which will reduce the rate of decline of the debt. 
The Dutch export trade has been severely handicapped by 
export prohibitions and other forms of State interference. 
Even so, the debt is likely to be extinguished by the end of 
the year, and then the Dutch Government will no doubt 
increase again the quotas for exports to Germany of agri- 
cultural and horticultural products, reduced last year as a 
result of the unfavourable state of the clearing. Similar 
trends in the Danish and Swiss clearings may eventually allow 
Germany to dispose of these currencies in other markets. 


Britain’s Failure to Compete 


The only way in which Britain can interfere with trade 
between Germany and the European neutrals is by compet- 
ing. In the Netherlands, Denmark and Switzerland, Britain 
has not been very successful. These three countries imported 
a third of their requirements from Germany and German- 
occupied territory in October, compared with only a quarter 
before the war. From Great Britain and France they took 
only 15 per cent. in October compared with more than a 
fifth before the war. 

While Germany has been sending increased quantities of 
coal, iron and steel and machinery to Holland, British sales 
have been stagnant. At the same time Britain has reduced 
her purchases of Dutch bacon, butter and eggs. German sales 
to Denmark have not increased as much as sales to Holland. 
Denmark took $1,011,000 worth of coal and coke from Ger- 
many in October compared with $437,000 worth in Septem- 
ber. Britain sold the Danes $5,073,000 worth of coal and 
coke in October compared with $2,588,000 worth in August; 
but British exports to Denmark of most other goods, iron 
and steel, machinery, vehicles and piece-goods make a poor 
showing. Danish exports of butter, eggs and bacon to Great 
Britain rose in September, but fell seriously in October, as a 
result of differences about prices. Germany has been i 
more Danish meat than before the war and about the same 
amount of dairy produce. 

Swedish returns for October are not yet available. Swedish 
trade with Germany in September was considerably lower 
than in August, but ee as high as in September, 1938. 
Swedish trade with Great Britain in September, on the other 
hand, was a good deal lower than both in August and a year 
ago. The fall in Swedish exports of iron ore between August 
and September was considerable, but as the August figure 
was only 58,000 tons below the all-time high, the new level 
cannot be considered abnormally low. » exports to 
Germany were higher than a year ago. In the following table 
Cee tadecendene ERs ot watal experts ot ison ere-and 

indepen estimates of amoun’ 
Billa aad wae ts sent to Great 


(7000 tons) 
August, 1938 cons > King 
Seabignies 8 
September, 1938 ... 1,065 765 80 
August, 1939 ........ 9386 1,090 195 
September, 1 965 860 20 
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Much the greater part of Swedish iron ore exports come 
from the Far North, and in peace-time the most important 
port for this trade is Narvik, on the Atlantic coast of 
Norway. In wartime the coasts of Norway are watched by 
the British Navy. Ships can only reach Germany from 
Narvik, if they keep within the Norwegian four-mile limit 
and succeed in eluding British warships, at the well-known 
points where it is necessary for most ships to go further 
out to sea. It is, therefore, safe to say that supplies sent to 
Germany in September must have been shipped for the most 
part from Lulea, in the Gulf of Bothnia. The Gulf of 
Bothnia is now closed by ice, so that for the moment ship- 
ments of Swedish iron ores to y are likely to be 
negligible. The Soviet invasion of Finland has brought a new 
factor into the problem of Germany’s iron ore supplies. When 
the ice breaks in the Gulf of Bothnia next March shipments 
may depend upon the good graces of the Soviets. 


Afterthoughts on the 
Quebec Election 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CANADA! 


THE provincial election held in the Province of Quebec 
at the end of October had results which were as important 
as they were unexpected. In August, 1936, the Union 
Nationale Government of Mr Maurice Duplessis had swept 
out of office a provincial Liberal regime which had enjoyed 
power for thirty-nine years. On October 25th this year the 
war-time election called by Mr Duplessis, two years before 
the constitutionally necessary date, resulted in a defeat for 
his Government as overwhelming as that which the Liberals 
had suffered at his hands three years before. The victory of 
the provincial Liberal party under the leadership of Mr 
Adelard Godbout was widely acclaimed as indicating the 
unqualified support of French Canada for the Dominion 
Government’s war policy. It seems reasonably certain, too, 
that the Liberal victory will, in a very real sense, have this 
result—if only for the reason that the Dominion Govern- 
ment can now probably count on a broadly co-operative 
attitude from the new provincial administration. 

But, if to the English-speaking elector in Quebec a vote 
for Mr Duplessis appeared clearly to be a vote for non- 
co-operation with the Dominion Government at a vital 
moment in the nation’s history, it is doubtful whether 
opinion in the inantly important French Canadian 
rural constituencies was influenced by quite the same con- 
siderations. To an important extent their vote appears to 
have expressed the desire of French Canada for national 
unity, quite apart from any question of active co-operation 
with Great Britain and France in the war in Europe. 

One important factor must not be overlooked. French 
Canada has for years past had a deep-seated fear that another 
European war would lead once more, as it did in 1917, to 
conscription for overseas military service. A fear of losing 
influential representation of vital French Canadian attitudes 
and interests in the inion Cabinet, and of incurring, per- 
haps, the enmity of the predominant English majority in 

» Was unquestionably an important factor in the 
Quebec result. More than one competent observer believes 
that one thing which Quebec feared from a Duplessis victory 
and the consequent loss of influence at Ottawa was a deeper 
involvement of French Canada in forms of war participation 
to which they are traditionally opposed. 

The consequence of the Liberal victory is to improve pros- 
pects for national unity in the widest sense of the term. For 
Over two years the most important Royal Commission ever 
to be set up in the Dominion’s history—the Royal Commis- 
sion on Dominion-Provincial relations—has been studying 

tional structure 


November 15th. 
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Antwerp and German 


Trade 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Allied Governments’ decision to seize German exports, 
whether carried in enemy or neutral ships, has caused alarm 
in Belgium, where it is claimed that the transit of German 

by the Rhine through Antwerp represents one-third 
of the activities of this great port. The commerce of Antwerp, 
which lays claim to the rank of sixth most important port 
in the world, has often been menaced and, indeed, sometimes 
completely destroyed during the chequered history of the Low 
Countries. When Napoleon laid the foundations of Antwerp’s 
importance in modern commerce it was a derelict city, for the 
Scheldt, by which the port lives, had been closed to naviga- 
tion by the Dutch for more than a century. Napoleon saw in 
Antwerp a reply to the supremacy of London in trade; and, 
during the century which followed the building of the first 
Napoleon dock in 1811, Antwerp’s trade steadily increased 
to rival that of Rotterdam. 


The German occupation from 1914 to 1918 again almost 
destroyed the commerce of Antwerp. But, as soon as the war 
was over, the tenacious Antwerp burghers set about the re- 
establishment of their port, building new docks and quays 
and speeding up loading and unloading, so that once more 
Antwerp, with a turnover of sea-borne goods alone of over 
28 million metric tons in 1937, is able to rival Rotterdam’s 
position as leader among the trading cities of the Low Coun- 
tries. Now the trade of Antwerp is again menaced—by Ger- 
man mines and submarines, by the Allies’ control of 
contraband and by the new move to stop all German trading 
in neutral ships. 


A glance at the map of Western Europe will show that the 
long, black Rhine barges can navigate the Rhine from Basle, 
in Switzerland, through Ludwigshafen, Mannheim, Mayence, 
Frankfort, Bonn, Cologne, Dusseldorf and the Ruhr valley 
to Rotterdam and Antwerp. This is the natural route to 
follow for the output of German industrial goods, destined 
to win free foreign exchange for the import needs of Ger- 
many’s economy. In 1937, 4,131,769 metric tons of goods 
were borne into Antwerp by this great waterway, and of 
these, 3,612,784 tons were German produce. In the same year, 
of a total of 3,770,447 tons of goods leaving Antwerp for 
the Rhenish hinterland, 2,721,944 tons were for German 
account. 


The Rhine, however, is not the only means of transport 
Germany and Antwerp. In the same year, 1937, 
536,295 metric tons of German goods were carried by rail- 
way into Antwerp, while 65,648 tons passed by rail from 
Antwerp to Germany. Ships from the German North Sea 
and Baltic ports carried a further 125,135 metric tons, worth 
more than £2 millions, to be unloaded at Antwerp. Over 
294,900 metric tons, valued at more than £6 millions, were 
shipped by sea to German ports from Antwerp in 1937. It 
is estimated that, in 1937, 2,445 German ships with a total 
tonnage of 6,717,922 arrived at Antwerp, representing 26.77 
per cent. of total arrivals. The figures for British arrivals, 
3,323 ships of 6,057,369 tons, represented 24.13 per cent. 


In 1937 well over 4 million tons of German exports passed 
through Antwerp. But, in order to compute the harm which 
will be done to Antwerp’s commerce if this traffic is stopped, 
account must be taken of the exports of those countries 
which have now passed under the domination of the Reich. 
In 1937, $96,532 metric tons of goods consigned from Poland 
and Danzig passed through Antwerp, while a further 24,212 
tons came from Czecho-Slovakia, these two items together 
having a value of nearly £4 millions. Goods shipped to these 
two countries from amounted to 113,515 tons and 
_ tons, respectively, with a combined value of over £3 

ns. 


Thus, the total amount of Antwerp trade in 1937 from and 
to’ what is now Greater German territory, excluding that 
carried on the roads, were as follows : — 


German German 
Ancwerp tte Mann as” Mama 
Inland waterways ............... 3,612,784 2,721,944 
spdidhsdiickcbcastestose 536,295 65,648 
Seaborne—Germany ......... 125,135 294,941 
Poland and Danzig 596,532 113,515 
Czecho-Slovakia 24,212 5,021 





Total ...... 4,894,958 3,201,069 
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No doubt the effect of the war and the subjection of 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia would have greatly modified 
these totals of _German-Antwerp trade in any case. Never- 
theless, some idea can be gained of the blow to Antwerp 
likely to be caused by the power of the Allied navies to put 
a complete embargo on Germany’s sea-borne trade. Antwerp 
will lose, and Germany will be denied the use of the free 
exchange and purchasing power gained by her trade through 
the great Belgian port. 


December 5th. 


France’s Economic Tasks 


|[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


M. DALADIER’S plenary powers were renewed by the Chamber 
by 316 votes against 172 and by the Senate by 259 votes 
against 23. Parliament then agreed upon procedure for the 
rapid voting of the Budget. Civil expenditure will amount to 
79,000 million francs, and all military charges will be in- 
cluded in a special extraordinary account. 


War cconomy is a German invention, of which Germany 
seems to have consumed the benefits before war began. The 
democracies, on the other hand, have still to organise their 
economies for a long economic war. The economic problem is 
difficult for Germany, who is virtually besieged; and for the 
democracies, who remain in free contact with the outside 
world and preserve a liberal political system, it raises new 
questions of equilibrium, which will necessitate difficult 
adaptations to all sorts of new disciplines and activities. 


Everyone agrees that restrictions on private consumption 
must balance increased war consumption, that France must 
banish superfluous imports and principally live on its Empire. 
But France must also export to acquire foreign currencies 
and safeguard its gold. The foreign markets out of which 
German manufactured goods are now to be driven should 
afford new outlets for French industry. Experience has 
already shown that war material itself, either for reasons of 
speed of delivery or quality, must sometimes be imported. It 
will be most easily paid for by maintenance of certain luxury 
exports, which are thus, in a sense, weapons of war. More- 
over, the loss of markets for French luxuries would be serious 
when the war ended. There must be greater economic acti- 
vity, intensified production, restricted private consumption 
and more stringent commercial competition for the conquest 
of foreign markets. 


France is an agricultural country with rich mines at home 
and in its Empire. That is why agricultural leave is given to 
men under arms. But 10,000 million francs are paid out 
every year for foreign fuel and combustibles. Increased coal 
production is imperative. French pits produce 50 million 
tons a year; “‘ they must produce 60 million tons,” M. 
has said—and plans for electrification are being speeded up. 
There are other onerous imports: 9,000 million francs for 
textiles; 2,000 million francs for paper products; 1,500 
million francs for chemicals. Domestic manufacture must 
be increased, just as the dye industry, which has now become 
a great national industry, was in the last war. 

Restriction is needed to cut down superfluous imports. 
One day without meat and another without beef have been 
decided upon. The distribution of oil is rationed; 2 per cent. 
of rye is allowed in the baking of bread. But the Govern- 
ment is not impatient to urge restrictions like these, for war- 
time is, in any event, a time of contracted consumption. 


December 2nd. 


A REASONABLE PRECAUTION 
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his dependants by securing Life Assur- 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


It is the Nazi view that all ee ee a 
by organisation, even the of growing s 
with scarce fertilisers and short labour. An all-embracing 
economic organisation for war purposes was planned in the 
near-war stage. Actually, it now seems that there is too much 
organisation. A recent speech by Dr Landfried, Secretary of 
State and successor to Dr Brinckmann, was very outspoken 
about the necessity for simplifying the regional organisation 
set up for war economy. At present, military authorities, 
W ehrwirtschaft Committees, the Unemployment Board, the 
Trustees of Labour, the Chambers of Commerce, the Food 
Committees and so on are working without any simple clear- 
cut direction. 

Dr Landfried’s speech was given to the Reichswirtschafts- 
kammer, the central Chamber of Industry and Commerce. 
The industrial Federations had been complaining about in- 
creasing State control over every industrial activity. The 
Secretary of State emphatically supported the need for more 
State control. But he contended that there was a job which 
the Federations could do. This was the task of Werkserhalt- 


. ungsbeihilfe—organised efforts to keep all closed-down civil 


industries in good condition. At present, a considerable 
number of small factories have no work on hand since 
supplies of raw materials and semi-manufactures for civil 
purposes have been cut down. This may explain the persistent 
rumours that unemployment is again increasing; there has 
almost certainly been a rise in short-time working. 


* * * 


Labour.—In the labour field, too, there have been 
attempts to mitigate the rigours of restrictive organisation. 
There has even been some restoration of overtime payments, 
etc. After January 15, 1940, workers will be entitled to holi- 
days again. Night work for women has been abolished, 
except in munition factories, and even there special permis- 
sion from Goering is needed. The Labour Front, which has 
been made mainly responsible for technical training schemes 
(especially for training workers for new kinds of employ- 
ment—textile workers for metal factories, etc.), is very active. 
In the factories the Werkscharen or Labour Front cells are 
being reorganised to strengthen their Nazi character and in- 
fluence. They are to watch over the political attitude of the 
workers and, according to Dr Ley, to lead their fellows by the 
example of their efficiency as well as of their patriotism. The 
Labour Front’s affiliated organisation, “ Strength through 
Joy,” has also been remodelled. Its ships have been requi- 
sitioned and rail excursions are no longer possible. Its 
travelling theatres have been made over to the Army. Instead 
of the old ambitious entertainments provided by this move- 
ment, rambling trips are being arranged, visits to hospitals 
and recreation for soldiers on leave. 


* * * 


Industrial Policy.—There has been i 
Private capital issues since the war began. Details have been 
recorded time to time on this page. A recent loan 
the famous Krupp A.G. armament firm amounted to Rm. 40 
millions (at 44 per cent.) instead of the Rm. 44 millions 
originally forecast. A loan of the Rheinisch Westfaelische 
Elektrizitaetswerke has been oversubscribed and will probably 
also reach Rm. 40 millions. Total industrial capi issues since 
the war began, including Rm. 500 millions or the railways, 
considerably exceed Rm. 600 millions; in the whole of 1938 
private industrial issues were Rm. 107 millions. The report of 
the Hoesch A.G., a leading coal, iron and steel and manufac- 
turing firm, shows that the value of plant and machinery 
has risen to Rm. 119 millions in the year 1938-39, an increase 
of Rm. 24 millions compared with a Rm. 14 millions 


that the existing reserve capacity of German industry is on 
the edge of exhaustion. This is especially true of the electricity 
industry; autarky and ersatz industries have caused a shock- 
ing shortage of electrical energy. It is very true, too, of firms 
making railway rolling stock. Renewals, replacements and 
extensions have been too long delayed, and, willy-nilly, re- 
sources must be diverted now to large-scale capital works. 


defeated in this matter. The capital market has been freed 
for private industrialists. 


* * * 


Agriculture.—Complete estimates of Germany’s cereals 
and root crops are available. The figures relate to the “ Old 
Reich ” : — 


(Millions of tons) 
Lowest 

A * production 

1932-37 1938 1939 im 1914-18 
Wheat ......... 5-41 5-58 5-59 2-3 
TED --wsendensoion 8-88 8-61 9-38 6-68 
Barley............ 3-92 4-25 4:24 1-86 
GIES. ccnansoccdes 6-56 6-36 6-82 3-72 
Mixed grains 1-00 1-56 1-40 she 

Total cereals 25-77 26-36 27 -43 

Potatoes ...... 46:8 50-90 51-5 25-1 
Sugar beet 10-9 15-5 15-6 tale 
Mangolds ...... 35-3 38-4 36-5 


The crop of pulse is estimated at 624,000 tons—unchanged 
compared with 1938. The total output of hay of all kinds 
is estimated at 43.7 million tons against 41.9 million tons 
during 1932-37. 

It is almost certain that these latest estimates err on the 
optimistic side. Even so, the figures for the last war show 
that there is still a very long way to go before there can be a 
similar decrease in output this time. The failure to maintain 
production during the last war is put down to the advice of 
Jewish advisers. It is being said that a similar decrease cannot 
happen again because of the compulsory organisation of agri- 
culture by the “ Agricultural Estate.” Here once more Is the 
familiar Nazi—and, indeed, German t that all 
problems may be solved by organisation. It is forgotten that 
the root causes for the falling away in 1914-18 were lack of 


acute shortage of oilcake from oilseeds. The papers are con- 
fident that sufficient supplies of foodstuffs are available for 
1939-40, and even for 1940-41. Statistically, an average 
harvest in 1940 would ensure sufficient supplies next year, 
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The British Exchange Control 


HE mechanism for exchange control in this country 
has now had three months to run itself in, long 
enough to allow both the main design of the mechanism 
and its detailed functioning to become apparent. The 
official control of the sterling exchange market may be 
said to date from the Order in Council dated August 25th, 
the first regulation to be issued under the Emergency 
Powers (Defence) Act. This referred exclusively to the 
restriction of ings in foreign securities and to the list- 
ing of such securities held by British nationals. It was 
supplemented after the outbreak of the war by the first of 
the Defence (Finance) Regulations Amendment Orders, 
dated September 3rd, which extended the control to pur- 
chases and to the export of foreign securities, foreign ex- 
change and gold, provided for the compulsory acquisition 
of foreign currency and gold held by residents in this coun- 
try and began the control of capital issues. On September 
21st a second edition of the Defence (Finance) Regulations 
was issued again amending the first issue and providing for 
powers which might ultimately be used in the complete 
control of foreign trade and of its foreign exchange pro- 
ceeds. Finally, the whole body of these regulations was 
brought together and further amended in slight degree in 
the Defence (Finance) Regulations Amendment Order 
issued on November 23rd last. In the light of this docu- 
ment the edifice of foreign exchange control in this coun- 
try can be viewed as a whole. 

The first section deals with the restrictions on free deal- 
ings in foreign securities and with their eventual acquisi- 
tion by the Treasury. It decrees that no person may sell, 
transfer or create a charge on a specified class of securi- 
ties, such securities being broadly definable as those which 
are marketable outside the United Kingdom. The owner 
of such securities has been requested to make a return of 
them to the Bank of England; and at any time the 
Treasury, “if they are of opinion that it is expedient so 
to do for the purpose of strengthening the financial posi- 
tion of the United Kingdom,” may by an order transfer 
these securities to itself at a price not less than the market 
value of the securities on the day of the order. These 
regulations are not to apply to securities which since 
August 26th last have been held by or on behalf of persons 
not resident in the United Kingdom. 

Then follow the sections dealing with the restrictions 
on dealings and on the free holding of foreign currencies 
and gold. No in the United Kingdom other than 
an authorised dealer is to buy or sell, lend or borrow, any 
foreign currency or gold. The list of these authorised 
dealers has been published. No person is to take or send 
out of the country any bank notes, postal orders, gold, 
securities or foreign currency. It is also forbidden to trans- 
fer any security from a domestic to a foreign register or 
to effect any payment in this country as consideration for 
receiving a payment or acquiring property outside the 
United Kingdom. These restrictions are not, however, 
to apply to foreign exchange dealings by authorised dealers 
for purpose of meeting normal trade requirements, 
to fulfil a contract made before September 3, 1939, or 
to defray reasonable travelling or other personal expenses. 
Every resident in the United Kingdom is compelled to 
offer for sale to the Treasury any gold or foreign currency 
‘whether in the form of cash or credit, such as a bank 
balance). The Treasury is to determine the price it will 


pay for such assets, but it is specifically stated that section 
11 of the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1928, is not to 
apply to Treasury purchases of gold. This means that the 
Bank of England's right to buy gold at the old statutory 
parity of about 85s. an ounce is waived and indicates that, 
as with securities, market price will be paid. That, in fact, 
has been the course followed in such transactions as have 
taken place up to now. Where the holders of gold or 
foreign currency have not yet offered their assets for sale, 
the Treasury may now compel their transfer under the 
terms of the Regulations. Exemption from these require- 
ments is granted in respect of gold and foreign cu 

held here on behalf of non-residents, or held to satisfy 
a contract made before September 3, 1939, or held to meet 
the reasonable requirements of trade, or for defraying 
travelling or personal expenses. In each case the authori- 
ties must give their authorisation to such exemptions. The 
foreign currencies to which these regulations apply are 
those which have been or may be designated by the 
Treasury in the London Gazette. 

There follow provisions which may be used for the 
eventual supervision and control of export trade. They 
require that where goods are exported from the United 
Kingdom the person making the entry shall, if required 
to do so, make a declaration containing all information 
concerning the export and the amount to be received as 
may be required by the Commissioners of Customs and 
Excise. This questionnaire is to be framed “ with a view 
to obtaining of information as to the amounts obtainable 
in foreign currency by reason of the export of goods.” 
Provisions are made for penalising false declarations with 
the combined rigours of the Defence Regulations and of 
the Customs Consolidation Act of 1876 (whose framers 
can little have suspected the objects which their measure 
was ultimately to serve). 

The Defence (Finance) Regulations Amendment (No. 2) 
Order then goes on to deal with the control of capital 
issues—a subject which is not strictly germane to the 
subject, but it leads to a clause granting the Treasury 
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power to obtain information which is obviously intended 
for use in the cause of exchange control. This clause gives 
powers to the Treasury or its agents to demand from 
persons directly or indirectly concerned such information 
as may be required for their purpose, including the pro- 
duction of any relevant books, accounts or other documents. 

So much for the bare bones of the regulations. It will be 
seen that they are mainly concerned with the prevention of 
an export of domestic capital and with the eventual! mobili- 
sation of the country’s private holdings of foreign currency 
assets and foreign investments. With the first of these 
objects in view, the foreign exchange and gold markets have 
been restricted to authorised dealers who, in fact, operate 
now as agents for the authorities, selling whatever they 
obtain from the public tc the Bank of England and obtain- 
ing from the Bank whatever they are allowed to sell to the 
public. Thus the bona fides of all requests for foreign 
exchange has to be established. In order to obtain the 
proper perspective of this system of exchange control— 
with all its obvious and conscious limitations—it must be 
realised that it forms the centre of an imperial system of 
control. Apart from the Canadian dollar, which must in- 
evitably find its ultimate link with the United States dollar 
and not with sterling, all Empire currencies have been sub- 
jected to a form of control which in essential respects 
resembles that imposed in this country. Within the Empire 
there is unity of exchange policy. 

It requires little imagination to be impressed at once 
with the gaps which this scheme of exchange control leaves 
unfilled. In the first place, it includes no control whatever 
over the proceeds. of foreign trade. Exporters are bound 
under the regulations to hand over the foreign currency 
proceeds of their sales to the Treasury, but in the light of 
all earlier exchange control schemes established on the 
Continent of Europe it should be evident that this provision 
is not enough to ensure the full remittance to this country 
of the proceeds of export trade. It leaves open the door for 
such devices as underinvoicing and selling on extended 
credit terms, for which it is only necessary to have a sub- 
sidiary or allied concern in the importing country. The 
loopholes are there, but it would be erroneous to deduce 
from this that an appreciable volume of funds is, in fact, 
being exported through them from this country. The 
authorities are watching these exits closely, and the exist- 
ing regulations give them the powers to tighten up the 
controls in the appropriate manner as soon as such steps 
appear to be called for. It must not be imagined that the 
introduction of complete export trade control can be viewed 
merely in terms of exchange control expediency. It is still 
on private enterprise that we depend for the maintenance 
of such of our export trade as remains intact. Another 
heavy dose of control applied to this trade, a few more 
forms to be added to those which already have to be filled, 
and the damage to that trade might be far greater than any 
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saving in exchange which the tightened control would en- 
sure. The question must be judged from other angles than 
that of exchange control; it is being watched with the 
closest attention; the powers are there to take immediate 
action once the situation is held to justify further measures. 


Finally, the exchange control scheme has studiously 
avoided any attempt to prevent the departure from this 
country of sterling assets held here on foreign non-enemy 
account. The necessary permission has readily been given 
for the export of gold held here on foreign account. Nor 
has any attempt been made to block balances or securities 
held by foreigners in this country. The facilities of the 
official market and of the rates quoted in it have not, 
indeed, been placed at the free disposal of foreigners desir- 
ing to export their capital from Great Britain. Official per- 
mission to effect such conversion of existing sterling assets 
into foreign currency at the official rate has only been 
given where genuine commercial justification for the opera- 
tion has been successfully pleaded. But this does not mean 
that the foreign holder of sterling assets must leave his 
funds here for the duration. He can freely dispose of them 
in the unofficial exchange markets for sterling which exist 
in every important neutral centre. The transfer of sterling 
from one foreign account to another or from a foreign to 
a British account is unrestricted, and the basis is thus pro- 
vided for the free functioning of free or unofficial exchange 
markets which, in fact, have operated since the outbreak of 
the war. To have prevented this free transfer of sterling 
on foreign account would probably have meant drawing 
the line of sterling exchange control round the United 
Kingdom alone and not, as it is at present, round the 
Empire. There would have been considerable incon- 
veniences and disadvantages to this, quite apart from the 
damage to our financial repute occasioned by the blocking 
of neutrals’ sterling balances and securities. 


Within its limitations the exchange control scheme is 
now beginning to function with reasonable smoothness and 
efficiency. Initial difficulties were inevitable seeing that a 
virtually non-existent organisation had to be created at the 
Bank of England. Practice and experience soon revealed 
flaws in schemes which had been worked out on paper 
during the twelve months preceding the outbreak of the 
war. A distinction must also be drawn between the tech- 
nique of control and the objects it is intended to serve. 
These latter obviously require further thought. But in 
matters of practice, the readiness to make the necessary 
adjustments has been there and has been applied within the 
limitations of the available personnel. From the outset the 
scheme of control deprived itself, by the choice of 
authorised dealers, of the most expert body of knowledge 
and experience on the problem of foreign exchange opera- 
tions, but by dint of time and practice this handicap is 
gradually being overhauled. 


The Empire’s Metal Resources 


HE progress made in metallurgy and engineering 
since the Great War and the rise of new industries 
have led to a substantial erpansion in the demand for non- 
ferrous and steel alloy metals. In view of the mechanisa- 
tion of warfare and the consequent increase in the mechani- 
cal equipment per fighting man, whether he be in the Army, 
Navy or Air Force, metals are perhaps even more essential 
in war than in peace. The purpose of this article is to 
examine briefly the Empire’s resources of metals in rela- 
tion to Allied requirements and to outline what, if any, 
steps the Government has taken to make the best use of 
these resources. 

Much headway has been made since the Great War in 
developing the Empire’s metal resources; in contrast to 
the position twenty-five years ago, the Allies are now 
virtually self-sufficient. The degree of self-sufficiency, how- 
ever. shows considerable variation. The potential output 
of tin in Malaya, Nigeria, Cornwall, Burma, Australia 
and South Africa, for example, now exceeds 110,000 tons 
per annum, compared with an output of 70,000 tons before 
the Great War. Moreover, the tin smelting capacity of 


the Straits Settlements and Britain is more than sufficient 
for the treatment of Empire ores. In 1938, Britain and 
France consumed 18,000 tons and 9,000 tons, respectively. 
But even on the basis of consumption in 1937, when it 
aggregated 35,000 tons in the two countries, the Empire’s 
potential capacity covers requirements about three times 
over. The position is even more favourable in the case of 
nickel, for in this metal Canada has a virtual monopoly. 
Her output rose from less than 25,000 tons in 1914 to 
more than 100,000 tons in 1938. Moreover, French New 
Caledonia is the only other important producer. Canada 
alone is in a position to supply four times as much as the 
Allies are likely to require. Even in aluminium the Empire 
has now reached self-sufficiency. In 1914 the industry was 
still small and the Empire’s deposits of bauxite (the 
raw material of aluminium) were still practically un- 
touched. In that year Britain and Canada only produced 
8,000 tons and 6,000 tons of aluminium respectively. 
Since then, British Guiana has become one of the chie 
sources of bauxite, though the industry in this country 
is still using mainly French supplies. To-day, Britain and 
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Canada together can produce more than 100,000 tons of 
aluminium per annum. . 

The growth of the copper industry of the British 
Empire since 1920 has been striking. In 1914 Canada 
and Australia supplied together only slightly more than 
80,000 tons of copper, the bulk of which was produced 
at fairly high costs. This tonnage covered only just one- 
quarter of the combined British and French requirements. 
Since then the Australian high-cost output has declined, 
but Canadian supplies, chiefly a by-product of the extrac- 
tion of nickel and precious metals, have expanded to 
about 300,000 tons per annum and have not yet reached 
their maximum. In addition, the past fifteen years have 
seen the development of the rich Northern Rhodesian 
deposits. The present capacity of the Rhodesian mines, 
which are still in the midst of their development, exceeds 
350,000 tons per annum and may reach 500,000 tons per 
annum within a few years. In addition, other British terri- 
tories such as South Africa and Cyprus have started to 
develop their copper deposits in recent years. Supplies 
from British mines might be raised, if necessary, to some- 
thing like 700,000 tons per annum, while the annual re- 
quirements of the Allies are unlikely to exceed, even in 
war, some 450,000 tons per annum. The copper refining 
capacity of Canada, Great Britain and Rhodesia is 
large enough to cover the probable requirements of the 
Allies. 

The British output of lead and spelter has been increased 
by the development of new mines in Australia, Canada 
and Newfoundland. Here the main basis of expansion 
since the Great War has been the introduction of the 
selective flotation method in the concentration of complex 
lead-zinc-ores which has not only brought about a steep 
increase in production by old mines, but has also led to 
the full development of some exceedingly rich complex 
deposits, such as those of the Canadian Sullivan mine. 
In consequence, the lead-mining capacity of the Empire, 
chiefly Canada, Australia, Burma and Newfoundland, has 
been raised from 300,000 tons in 1914 to about 650,000 
tons in 1938, while its zinc mining capacity situated 
largely in the same territories has been increased from 
250,000 tons to 600,000 tons per annum in the same 
period. These quantities are about twice as large as the 
probable requirements of the Allies. 

British supplies of the main steel alloy metals are also 
larger than in 1914. Then, India, with an annual output 
of about 825,000 tons of manganese ore, was the only 
large manganese producer other than Russia. Since 1918, 
the Indian capacity has been raised to well above one 
million tons per annum and new mines have been developed 
in the Gold Coast, in South Africa and in the Unfederated 
Malay States. As a result, the Empire can now produce 
about 3 million tons of manganese ore per annum, an out- 
put which represents about one-half of the world’s total 
output. Similarly, the Empire’s production of cobalt has 
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increased rapidly in the past five years as a direct result 
of the Northern Rhodesian copper developments. At 
present Rhodesia is able to produce over 20,000 cwts. of 
cobalt per annum, but this figure will increase with the pro- 
duction of copper. With the addition of about 10,000 cwts. 
per annum trom Canada and a further 6,000 cwts. from 
Burma, the Empire’s production is now treble its normal 
consumption, while France has recently developed cobalt 
production in Morocco and is also self-sufficient. In the 
last few years the production of vanadium in Northern 
Rhodesia and other African territories has been raised to 
supply the requirements of the world market outside the 
United States. Between 1914 and 1918, supplies of 
tungsten had to be drawn mainly from China; to-day 
Burma produces 6,000 tons a year of tungsten concentrates 
and smaller supplies are also available from Malaya and 
Australia. In 1914, Southern Rhodesia produced less than 
60,000 tons of chromium; in 1938, that Colony produced 
about 300,000 tons, and a further 240,000 tons a year are 
available from South Africa and India. 

So far as the supplies of the principal metals are con- 
cerned the Allies are thus in a much stronger position than 
during the Great War. But the mere existence of these 
supplies does not necessarily mean that they are put to the 
most economic use. The first step the Government 
obviously had to take was to control imports and exports 
and domestic consumption in order to prevent a temporary 
depletion of stocks which might hold up operations in key 
industries and to save shipping space. This was done imme- 
diately on the outbreak of war when the Ministry of 
Supply set up controllers for tin, copper, lead and spelter, 
and for aluminium and iron and steel. The great expan- 
sion in Empire supplies in the last two decades also made 
it possible to conclude agreements by which the British 
Government undertakes to buy its requirements of non- 
ferrous metals in Empire countries. The advantages to 
the producer of having a guaranteed market at a fixed 
f.o.b. price for a large part of his production are so great 
that the prices fixed in these agreements have been very 
moderate. These deals represent the most imaginative stroke 
in economic statesmanship that has been revealed since the 
beginning of the war; they assure supplies and will save 
the Treasury millions of pounds. One incidental disadvan- 
tage of a system of bulk purchases and controlled prices, 
however, is that the free markets of the City of London 
are deprived of their raison d’étre. Dealings in copper, 
lead and spelter (though not in tin) have been suspended. 
The London Metal Exchange has naturally lodged a protest 
and the question whether and how the Exchange could be 
used as an intermediary between the Ministry of Supply 
and the domestic consumer is still being discussed. To 
maintain an institution that performs no economic function 
would be wasteful. But it would be even more disastrous 
to throw away the reputation and facilities of the open 
market in London because of temporary wartime control. 


Finance and Banking 


Silver Speculation in India.—The ban on imports 
of silver into this country and India has provided the 
basis for one of the most violent bouts of bull speculation 
in silver in which Indian operators have ever indulged. 
With the ban on imports, the sterling and rupee prices for 
silver have become divorced from the world price, which 
may be taken as the dollar price paid by the United States 
Treasury for imported metal. A considerable wave of 
speculation has been sweeping India recently, based largely 
on the sharp increases in the prices of such commodities 
as cotton and jute. In endeavouring to find avenues for 
the further speculative employment of profits earned in 
the commodity markets the eyes of the Bombay operators 
have fallen on silver. For some time past the open silver 
Position in Bombay has been steadily increasing as a result 
of purchases from the Indian Government made via 
London. During the past week this movement suddenly 
took on exceptional momentum, and by aggressive buying 

at best” efforts were made by the Bombay operators 
to induce the Indian Government to raise its price from 


the previously maintained limit of 23}d., plus 33 per 
cent., this being the equivalent of shipping charges from 
London to Bombay. On Friday of last week, by which 
time the open position in Bombay had risen to some 30 
million ounces, orders reached London for purchases of a 
further 10 million ounces from the Indian Government 
for delivery at the Bombay Mint. The time had arrived 
for closer scrutiny of the speculative situation in India, 
and the London market decided not to accept these orders 
unless they were made through the intermediary of a 
first-class bank. This formality was arranged over the 
week-end, and by Monday of this week the total demand 
for silver from India had been swollen to 11,500,000 
ounces. This was duly met by the Indian Government and 
the price was left unchanged. On Tuesday a further 
3 million ounces was bought by Indian operators; but the 
Indian Government, deciding to sell on the basis of the 
London price, made its sales at 23§d., the price which had 
been fixed that day for the business directly effected and 
completed in the London market. In spite of this setback 
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to hopes of an increase in the Indian Government's price 
for silver, there were further demands for 4 million ounces 
of silver on Wednesday, but on Thursday Bombay ap- 
peared satiated, and a little London selling caused the 
price to fall by §d. to 23d. 


” * * 


A Dangerous Bubble.—The pace of the boom is 
thus slackening, which is not surprising given the swollen 
state of existing and prospective private stocks of silver 
in Bombay. is open position now amounts 10 
close on 50 million ounces, and has been built up oe: 
cipations of an expansion in genuine u try deman 
of which there is as yet no evidence eee Until the 
past few days the up-country offtake from Bombay has 
amounted to between 5,000 and 10,000 ounces a day. It 
is now increasing beyond these very modest totals, but is 
running at a rate which can make no appreciable impres- 
sion on the enormous stocks being built up by operators. 
The Indian Government has, of course, seized with 
alacrity the opportunity of ridding itself of some of its 
surplus silver, though it may be questioned whether a wiser 
course might not have been followed in a more direct 
rebuff to the ardour of speculators than has been provided 
by readiness to sell as much as was wanted at a price no 
higher than 234d. If this silver bubble bursts it will cause 
some damage. One of the factors which has prevented the 
readiness of the Indian Government to sell from having 
its full subduing effect on the Bombay market has been 
the sluggishness with which the Bombay Mint effects 
deliveries of the metal. These are at present limited to 
about one million ounces a day, and thus recent sales 
have spread deliveries until the turn of the year. That 
factor, incidentally, provided another argument for exact- 
ing stricter assurances as to the credit standing of the 
buyers in Bombay than are normally demanded in cash 
business. Meanwhile the Bombay price of silver has 
fluctuated between the equivalents of 27d. and. 31d. this 
week, and the operators who have been able to take deli- 
veries at around 24d. have already made good profits. 
But the basis of the activity is precarious in the extreme. 


* * * 


Life Assurance and the Savings Drive. — The 
importance of the life assurance offices as a channel for 
the flow of resources to the State is not limited to the 
annual increment in gilt-edged holdings. Clearly, an 
investment of new money in any type of security releases 
funds previously immobilised, and these may well find 
their way to the market for Government securities. But 
even more important is the fact that the offices’ contribu- 
tion to the aggregate national savings is not to be 
measured—as is frequently done—by the annual growth 
in the invested funds, even though these comprise all types 
of investments, not merely gilt-edged securities. Estimates 
of the significance of various financial institutions in the 
composition of the “small man’s savings” usually go 
astray on this point. They ignore that the life offices are 
responsible, not only for a net growth in funds every year, 
but also for the handing over of considerable sums of 
money to claimants. If the year’s claims payments are met 
by incoming premiums and interest on the funds, 
sums paid to claimants, so far as they are saved by them, 
constitute a net addition to the nation’s earnings. For many 
years in this country claims have in fact been more than 
met out of current premiums and interest, i.e. the funds 
have increased annually. How much of the claim money 
paid out every year is saved? The average sum assured on 
policies in the ordinary branch is about £360 and the 
average policyholder possesses more than one policy. The 
average claim payment in the ordinary branch is probably 
large enough, therefore, for 75 per cent. to be a modest 
estimate of the portion saved by the recipients. Since 
policies in the industrial branch are largely intended for 
funeral expenses, the position there is rather different; the 
average sum assured per policy is only £19. It would not 
be justifiable to assume that much of the claim money in 
this branch is saved, though even here part of it goes into 
savings banks, national savings certificates, new policies 
and the like. Claim payments in the ordinary branch alone 
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amounted in 1938 to about £65 millions, of which on the 
conservative assumption given above about £50 millions 
would be reinvested. If this is added to the £75 millions 
representing the increase in ordinary and industrial life 
assurance funds last year, the full measure of the Savings 
for which the offices were directly and indirectly respon- 
sible was £125 millions, or between one-quarter and one- 
third of the total estimated peacetime savings of the 
nation in 1938. In the light of these figures it is plain that 
the vital necessity for increased savings demands that every 
encouragement should be extended to the life offices. At 
the same time, they themselves should see that the fullest 
publicity is given to the savings aspect of life assurance, 


* * * 


National Bank of Scotland.—Some big changes in 
this year’s balance sheet of the National Bank of Scotland 
may be put down to the effects of the war. Thus, the note 
circulation is up by about £344,000 to £3,291,546, while 
deposits and acceptances show falls of £432,674 and 
of £706,424 respectively. On the assets side cash has 
risen by nearly £500,000 to £4,058,361, but falls in 
cheques in course of collection and money at call have 
reduced the total of quick assets from £11,536,094 to 
£10,919,545. Treasury bills are not shown separately 
from other bills discounted, but it may be assumed that 
the big drop in this item from £1,972,510 to £1,214,078 
is mainly accounted for by commercial bills. Advances, 
on the other hand, show a big rise of £617,263, and at 
£12,779,944 are about a quarter of a million higher than 
the 1937 figure. It is impossible to judge whether this in- 
crease is mainly due to improved trade conditions in Scot- 
land or whether it is the result of demands for accommo- 
dation owing to the war; but the fact that the bank’s 
profits have been maintained points to a high level of 
advances throughout the year. Increased taxation and 
A:R.P. expenditure must more than account for the small 
fall of about £10,000 in net profits. 


* * * 


Belgian Banking Difficulties.—The failure of the 
Crédit Anversois, a bank with a considerable network of 
branches in Belgium and France, should not be regarded 
as symptomatic of difficulties which affect the whole of 
the Belgian banking system. Such difficulties exist. They 
derive from the international situation and the outflow of 
capital from Belgium, which have put the credit structure 
to a serious test of liquidity. But the failure of the Crédit 
Anversois is merely the culmination of difficulties of long 
standing which needed the comparatively serious commit- 
ments of the bank in certain other failures, including that 
of Mendelssohn and Company, to bring them to a head. 
The only other Belgian institution which has to meet 
similar problems is the Caisse Générale de Reports, 
whose exceptionally heavy commitments in the Mendels- 
sohn affair has called for a drastic capital reconstruction. 
For the rest, Belgian banking is fortunately concentrated 
in a very few groups of unquestioned solidity. Their 
strength has already stood a severe test of liquidity—how 
severe may be judged by the movements shown in the 
weekly returns of the National Bank of Belgium. At the 
outbreak of the war the combined gold and foreign ex- 
change holding of the National Bank amounted to 4,588 
million belgas. By last week this total had been reduced 
to 4,327 million belgas. The main explanation of this 
reduction in reserves is to be found in an outflow of Belgian 
capital. The foreign exchange market remains free, the 
currency is still nominally tied to a rigid and somewhat 
overvalued gold parity from which it can only move in 
one direction. The exodus of capital needs little more than 
this explanation. In order to ect their liquidity, 
attacked as it has been by the withdrawal of deposits, the 
banks in Belgium have had to have considerable recourse 
to the rediscounting facilities of the National Bank. These 
rediscounts, which stood at 374 million belgas at the begin- 
ning of September, had, according to the latest return, 
reached 767 million belgas. Even so, the banks’ deposits at 
the National Bank have now fallen to 153 million belgas, 
compared with 246 million belgas at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, which clearly indicates a stringent position. 
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Investment 


Quiet but Firm.—For some weeks, the stock 
markets have been firmly inactive, with an atmosphere 
compounded equally of expectancy and frustration, sug- 
gesting a rendezvous with renewed activity which has 
tailed to keep its appointment. This week, however, saw 
a definite broadening of public interest of the kind which 
in the past has often preceded a sizeable upward movement 
of prices. Business in gilt-edged stocks has been relatively 
small, but prices have been well maintained. The announce- 
ment of an Australian short-term Conversion Loan for 
{4,604,800 next week is not regarded as an indication, 
either way, of what may be in the minds of the British 
Treasury authorities concerning the early issue of a major 
war loan. But as only one clear week will remain before 
Christmas, when the Australian issue is out of the way, 
the odds against such an offer this side of the New Year 
may be deemed to have slightly lengthened. Speculative 
interest, in other directions, is still concentrated on the 
task of finding war’s beneficiaries. The choice this week 
fell mainly on the bonds of countries—particularly South 
American countries—whose economies will be strength- 
ened by belligerent demand for their primary products 
and, at home, on sub-marginal railway stocks. The market’s 
belief in an early announcement of Government compen- 
sation to the railways still rests on nothing more sub- 
stantial than the fact that the year end is approaching, 
when some clarification of the position will be necessary 
if accounts are to be made up and dividends declared 
on senior fixed-interest stocks. But the market is showing 
increasing faith that the terms, when made known, will 
be fairly favourable to the railways—in the sense that, 
while they may fall short of a Government guarantee of 
the full standard revenues under the 1921 Act, they will 
give the companies appreciably more than the equivalent 


of an E.P.T. standard based on the results of 1936 and 
1937. In the industrial market, rayon shares were par- 
ticularly active, after Canadian Celanese had published 
details of favourable results, and the British company’s 
report had suggested rather more than the customary 
story of hope deferred. Among the “ positive ” war equities 
coal and steel shares were in moderate demand, but ship- 
ping shares were subdued by the cautionary references to 
increased expenditure and the problem of compensation for 
war losses made by the chairman of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company at the annual meeting. The commodity 
share markets were firm, but trendless. All in all, the im- 
pression remains that there is a considerable head of 
steam behind the markets to-day, and that domestic rather 
than foreign influences will continue to determine imme- 
diate developments. Such a condition, clearly, is not un- 
favourable to the exercise of Treasury initiative, whenever 
the authorities deem the time ripe for exercising it. 


* * * 


Investment in Finland.—Concern felt by British 
investors for Finland can be virtually disinterested, for 
our financial stake in that country is small. The five loans 
included in the Official List—they are set out in the 
accompanying table—involve little over £3} millions 
nominal all told. And though since the war began prices 
have fallen considerably and are quoted very wide, prices 
ruling in mid-August are sufficient indication of Finiand’s 
high (or, in the American view, unique) status as borrower. 
The officially quoted securities, however, do not include 
the interest which the International Nickel Company of 
Canada, through the Mond Nickel Company, has in the 
Petsamo district. Prospecting and mining rights were 





MONEY MARKET 


done. The payment of the War Loan 


In the free market in New York, 


NOTES 


ended last Saturday showed Treasury 


sterling has shown a rather steadier ten- 
dency and on Wednesday closed lic. 
higher on the day at 3.914. In London 
very few changes have been made in 
official rates. Belgas are quoted 10c. 
higher at 24.15-40, and on Wednesday 
Argentine pesos depreciated from 
17.00-50 to 17.15-65. Among free mar- 
ket rates, Japanese yen were cheaper on 
Wednesday in sympathy with the rise 
in sterling in New York, but the 
Shanghai dollar has improved to 4y«d. 
* 


_At the end of last week there was a 
big turnover in the money market, as 
the discount houses were taking up 
their new quota of Treasury Bills and 
the banks were also taking up the bills 
bought forward from the market at the 
beginning of the week. This week, how- 
ever, there has been hardly any business 
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dividend has not had the effect of re- 
leasing money, for this week’s Bank 
Return shows a big fall in bankers’ 
deposits, which explains why the banks 
have almost completely abstained from 
buying bills this week. As the discount 
syndicate only obtained a 42 per cent. 
allotment quota at last week’s Treasury 
tender, the restricted outlet for bills has 
not caused the market so much em- 
barrassment as might have been ex- 
pected, and there is no change in dis- 
count rates. Money, however, has been 
distinctly more usable, and for outside 
money 1-1} per cent. has been charged 
against bonds and 14 per cent. against 
bills in some cases. With only three 
weeks till the end of the year, there has 
been some demand for loans into Janu- 
ary at rates of 1-18 per cent. 


The Exchequer Return for the week 
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Bills outstanding to a total of £1,397.5 
millions. Of this total, the amount 
issued by tender has now reached £700 
millions and has exceeded the tap issue 
—£697.5 millions—for the first time for 
nearly a year. 


* 


The Bank Return shows bankers’ de- 
posits at the low level of £86.3 millions, 
a fall of £17.3 millions on the week. 
The rise in the note circulation of £5.2 
millions has been more than offset by 
rises in the security items, but there has 
been another big temporary immobilisa- 
tion of funds in public deposits, which 
are £19.3 millions higher. This is chiefly 
due to the special bill buying in Sep- 
tember, but the sales of savings certifi- 
cates and defence bonds must also be 
tending to transfer funds from bankers’ 
to public deposits. 


THE BULLION MARKET 
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obtained in 1934, and a programme undertaken shortly 
after aimed at an estimated capital expenditure of over 
$7 millions on the Kaulatunturi mine, smelter, and hydro- 
electric plant; the projected output was to be 1,000,000 
Ibs. of nickel and 500,000 Ibs. of copper per month. By the 


Price 
Nom. amt. | ne |———_--—— 
acco are | Aug. 16 | Dec. 29 
! 
_$ $$ $$$ 
é i i; 98 55 
718,240 | Finland 5° Loan, 1923 ......-.---0.+.s+rreessee0> 


1,610,900 | Mun. Mortgage Bk. of Finland 5°, Stg. Mtg. | 


Bas. 65 
770,600 | ial Mtg. Bk. of Finland 6% Stg. Mtg. | 


ST cae el aie | 10012 65 
173,300 | City of Helsingfors 4°, Red. Loan of 1909... | 98 70 


55,500 | City of Tammerfors 4!2°% Loan, 1910......... | 94 70 


| 
‘ —_—_— — _ a 


end of 1938, nearly $3 millions had actually been spent, 
an expenditure of $4.3 millions was planned tor 1939, 
and it was hoped to bring the mine and smelter into pro- 
duction by the autumn of 1940. Since we imported wood 
and wood products from Finland last year to the value of 
£204 millions, the changes brought by the war and the 
Russian invasion would also affect timber importers and 
paper manufacturers in this country if this trade had not 
already been dislocated by the German naval control of 
the Baltic. But the financial interests of such companies 
in Finland are believed to be inconsiderable. 


* * * 


Foreign Bonds in November .—The adage, it’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody any good, continues to be demon- 
strated by the upward movement of foreign bond prices. 
The complete index, compiled by Municipal and General 
Securities, shows an advance over November from 49.6 to 
56.8 (average January-June, 1934 = 100), or 11 per cent. 
For this, a minor war boom in South American State bonds 
and the firmness of Far Eastern issues early in November, 
on rumours of peace efforts following Russia’s growing 
interest in her Western neighbours, have been largely 
responsible. But as the table of component indices below 
shows, improvements have been general: — 

AVERAG? JANUARY-JUNE, 1934=100 





South and 
Near. Central America 
End of & | | Unde“ | _ De- 
Mont! Europe! p,, Egypt; fa | faulted | faulted 
| Bast | Pro- | index Bonds Bonds 
States Vinces P otal) 
] ] l 
1938 (28) (31) (4) | (35) | (11) | (46); (109) | (53 (56 
May ...... 86.6 74.9 98.4| 63.0 47.2) 58.8/70.8 : 76.6 29)/66 100) 
= siemaaiae 90.2 68.5 98.0 65.9 51.2) 62.0/71.4 75.7 aes 61) 
IOP onsetinesd 92.0(27) 67.7 97.5 65.4 53.4| 62.3 |71.6(108) 75, 68.5(64) 
August... 88.3 | 72.1, 97.3| 61.4| 50.4! 58.6 70.3 75.4 x 
September. 90.4(26) 66.2 96.1! 57.7) 44.4) 54.2 '66.7(107) 72.8(43).61.9 
October ... 88.6 | 70.8, 95.2) 59.4) 45.3! 55.7 68.4 75.0(42)|63.3(65) 
November. 86.8 65.0 91.7 56.3) 40.9\ 52.1 645 72.7 6 
December. ‘79.8 | 64.2) 87.0) 53.7) 40.7) 50.2 61.9 70.6 7 
\s — 71.6 57.7| 83.2 56.2| 40.215 | 1 | 
anuary ... 71, . J 2 | 1.9 |S9. (66.9 53.7 
ebruary... '77.8(25) 27 82.0 55.8 42.9| 52.4 |61.0(106) 65.0(41) 55.4 
Baek Ge | Seal esl a] S| sed a 
eocee o h | UV, 4 - 9 53.1 (66 
May. iitieied 73.9 59.9| 78.6| 52.2| 40.3) 49.1|58.6 en” $7 ’ 
ER cienbaib 71.1 49.2. 75.7 51.2| 40.9 48.5/54.6 54.6 1.6 
i comeisheh 70.8 . 46.3) 75.6 52.7) 42.2 50.0/54.2 53.8(34) 51.6(72) 
August...... 63.2 45.0 71.6 49.1) 36.6, 45.8/50.3 53.3(33))46.4(73) 
September. |46.3 40.6 | 68.6 49.0| 36.3) 45.6 |45.2 48.5(31) 1478) 
October ... 48.1 | 43.7| 75.3, 56.1) 41.6 52.3149.6 — |53.0(30)45.6(76 
November (51.4 | 52.1| 79.1) 66.4 46.3, 60.9 $6.8 56.928) 53.4(78) 
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The index of defaulted bonds has recovered to the level 
of last May, due to improvements in Czecho-Slovakian, 
Greek and Polish issues. The month closed with the news 
that payment on the Austrian 43 per cent. loan had been 
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deferred due to non-payment of their proportion of 
coupon and sinking fund requirements by certain of the 
guarantor Governments. 


Company Notes 


From the Chair.—War-time policy and prospects 
have been among the more important themes at this week’s 
meetings, although it has not in general been possible to 
disclose the exact terms upon which Government work 
is being done. Thus at the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation meeting, Sir William Crawford Currie con- 
firmed that a large proportion of their fleet was engaged 
in Government service, and pointed out that a licensing 
system was in operation for vessels other than those requi- 
sitioned. Liners had general licences for stated periods, 
while tramps had them voyage by voyage. It was, however, 
to the post-war period with its inevitable difficulties that 
Sir William turned much attention. He explained, for 
instance, that the 1938-39 allocation of £100,000 for 
special repairs and reconditioning was towards heavy re- 
pairs after the war, and stressed the need both for allowing 
British shipping to accumulate reserves and for a long- 
sighted Government policy. In a very different sphere of 
operations, Mr Alfred Clark summarised for Electric and 
Musical Industries’ shareholders the favourable and un- 
favourable factors of a war economy. Higher costs and diffi- 
culty in obtaining supplies would hamper the production of 
luxury goods, but with an increased demand for home en- 
tainment, sales of records should rise further, though 
radio sales (with a larger proportionate demand for the 
lower-priced sets) would probably decline. But during the 
autumn months no profits had been made, for Government 
orders, which required long preparation, had not yet com- 
pensated for the loss of normal work, although they were 
catching up. Mr Arthur Chamberlain’s speech at the Tube 
Investments meeting lacked nothing of its customary in- 
cisiveness and individuality. The turnover of the group had 
been higher than in the previous year, but taxation and 
A.R.P. costs had absorbed the increase. Actual capital used 
in the business considerably exceeded issued capital, but in 
present circumstances this condition could not be rectified. 
The group’s reserves would be retained as such to hélp to 
maintain the 23} per cent. dividend distribution against a 
conceivable fall in profits, while any increase in net profits 
would be reserved against war and post-war contingencies. 
Having dealt with the company’s investments, including the 
new factory in Australia, Mr Chamberlain concluded his 
remarks by deprecating the emphasis laid on the profit 
motive in industry in wartime and advocating 100 per cent. 
taxation of company profits over the standard rate. 


* * * 


Tate and Lyle Report.—The company’s preliminary 
profits statement (discussed in The Economist of Decem- 
ber 2nd) suggested that the turnover for the year 1939-40 
had advanced somewhat on the previous year. The full 
accounts show an increase from {1,357,884 to £1,411,199 
in total income, or 4 per cent. But a jump in investment 
revenue from £96,502 to £262,156, due no doubt in part 
to the benefits derived from the Macfie and Sons acquisi- 
tion in April, 1938, accounts for the increase. Trading 
profits are, in fact, lower compared with the year ended 
September, 1938; but since the accounts are made up for 
only the 49 weeks to September 9th and the profits figure 
is struck after a taxation provision which is estimated to 
cover, in part, future liabilities, the results do not reflect 
on the company’s reputation for stability. There is avail- 
able for the ordinary shares £1,248,288, against 
£1,189,090, which would have barely maintained the last 
year’s 184 per cent. gross dividend if paid on this year’s 
capital as increased by the 40 per cent. scrip bonus. The 
directors have decided upon a cautious policy by declaring 
a dividend of 13} per cent. for the year (which is 
with the customary safe margin of earnings) and have 
transferred £300,000 to reserve, as in the previous year. 
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An analysis of the last three years’ profits distribution is 
set out below: — 
Years to approx. September 30th 


1937 1938 1939* 
roti 1238 074 «1 266,310 1,148,179 
i BB ccccee > 

ie pfeil 1,325,362 1,357,884 1,411,199 
5S sddisabiilia’ 7,972 8,222 8,051 

See site sins 89,837 89,072 83,360 
edt, Mit cceanincias 71,500 71,500 71,500 

dinary shares :— 

reed 7catetl 1,156,053 1,189,090 1,248,288 
DAE co sakdihininnls 868,7 883,027 945,000 
Earned (%) «+++ 26-3 26 -g** 20:2 
Pall (5) sscavenes 18} 18h+ 134 
vidi Bh eS 300,000 300,000 300,000 

ot ieak. 46,227 52,290 55,578 


* 49 weeks ended September 9th. f Includes £14,327 paid 
on 240,000 shares created during year. + Plus 40 per cent. 
capital bonus. ** On old capital. 


Due to last year’s bonus distribution, the general reserve 
is now reduced from £2,100,000 to £400,000, but the 
outstanding feature of the balance sheet is the fall in 
stocks from {2,678,777 to £1,633,284 and a corresponding 
increase in cash from £574,674 to £1,375,398. The implica- 
tions of this reduction in terms of war risks commodity 
insurance costs are clear, but it would be interesting to 
know how it will affect the company’s prospects particu- 
larly now that sugar refining is a war-controlled industry. 
The {£1 shares are now priced at 57s. 3d., to yield 
£4 14s. 6d. 


* * * 


Dorman Long Position. — It was already clear 
from the preliminary announcement of Dorman Long 
profits (discussed on page 298 of The Economist of 
November 25, 1939) that while dividends were being 
maintained at last year’s rates, they were not so well pro- 
tected by a margin of earnings over distribution. As has 
been the case with so many other companies, the full re- 
port serves mainly to emphasise the heavy taxation burden. 
Total profits are only a little lower than in 1937-38, and 
there are only trifling variations in fixed charges and 
general expenses, but provision for taxation requires 
£183,744 more than in the previous year. The total allo- 
cation for tax, moreover, does not include the £153,815 
transferred from general reserve to meet the retrospective 
increase in taxation on 1937-38 profits. The following table 
analyses the three latest profit and loss accounts : — 


Years ended September 30th 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 

Total profit ............ 1,396,701 1,498,517 1,481,395 
Depreciation ......... 300,000 300,000 300,000 
Fees, pensions, etc.... 45,447 28,038 25,702 
Taxation ............0.. 152,208 245,896 429,640 
Debenture service ... 200,591 232,709 233,972 
Ist and 2nd pref. divs. 238,803 238,803 238,803 
ee 459,652 453,071 253,278 
Preferred’ ordinary :— 

Pee oe 92,374 92,37 92,374 

Earned Ye ....000.: 31°3 31-3 18-2 
Ordinary shares :-— 

WUOR te 158,115 158,115 158,115 

Earned %  .....00s. 23-3 23-3 10-2 

WU Ns ae ct 10 10 10 
General reserve ...... 200,000 200,000 son 
Carry-forward ...... 152,130 154,712 157,501 


t Equal in each year to 8 per cent. preferential plus 10 per cent. 
further dividend ; ‘after casein 8 per cent., preferred ordinary 
rank pari passu with ordinary. 


Thus the payment of preferred ordinary and ordinary 
dividends at the same rate as before absorbs practically 

¢ whole of available profits. No comment on the year’s 
Tesults is offered in the report, though the stability of total 
Profits may be ed to understate the growth in the 
company’s activity in 1938-39. Fixed assets show no ex- 
Pansion in the balance sheet, but the modernisation and 
‘mprovement policy is stated to have continued. Stocks are 
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£1,823,277 against £1,698,468, and there are substantial 
increases in the sundry debtors and creditors items. Full 
use of the company’s working capacity is, of course, assured 
in wartime, and though the general meeting must be 
awaited before the outlook can be considered more pre- 
cisely, the directors’ policy in distributing virtually the full 
amount of the earnings suggests that they have confidence 
in the company’s earning power in the future. At a current 
price of 25s. the £1 ordinary shares yield £8 per cent. 


* * * 


South Durham Steel and Iron Company.—Com- 
panies engaged in the heavy industries do not always show 
the change in profits that might be expected as a result of 
increased activity. But the latest South Durham results 
are among the most satisfactory of recent company news. 
Total profits are over half as high again, at £355,463, and 
the ordinary and “ B” ordinary dividends—the two classes 
rank for equal rates after a preferential 6 per cent. on the 
ordinary—are each raised by 2 per cent. to 12 and 6 per 
cent. respectively. Nor can more than a small part of this 
improvement be attributed to the good results of the sub- 
sidiary, Cargo Fleet Iron, whose total profits for 1938-39 
are £268,781, against £170,085. The passing of the Cargo 
Fleet dividend in 1937-38 was responsible for the reduc- 
tion in the parent company’s profits that year, but the 
1938-39 dividend of 2 per cent. requires only £20,000 
gross, and so is not a major factor in the progress of South 
Durham. The allocation of the latter company’s profits 
over three years is given in the table on page 384. 
Owing, however, to taxation provision of £70,000 and 
A.R.P. expenditure of £35,000, shareholders do not get 
the full benefit of the rise in total profits, and the increased 
rates of dividend are not covered by a substantially larger 
margin of earnings than in the past. The balance sheet 
suggests that the undertaking continues to be well occupied, 
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STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


| Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa; and to the Governments | 
of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 
| CAPITAL Authorised and Subscribed £10,000,000 

| CAPITAL PAID UP £2,500,000 
| RESERVE FUND £3,000,000 
| 


| 


Bcoarp or Directors 


| Rt. Hon. the Earl of Athlone, K.G. J. F. G. Gilliat, Eeq. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh Bertram Lowndes, Esq. 
Stanley Christopherson, Esq. Horace Peel, Esq. 
Edward Clifton-Brown, Esq. Rt. Hon. the Earl of Selborne, K.G. | 
Robert E. Dickinson, Esq. Sir Roderick Roy Wilson 
Brigadier-General Sir Samuel Herbert Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E. 


General Manager in South Africa—Milton Clough 
uty General Manager in South Africa 
si R. W. Normand 
Assistant General Managers in South Africa 
J. F. Gardner W. Gore . A. Coombs J. T. Jurgens 


| 
| 


} 


} 
} 


London Manager—Ralph Gibson 


Head Office: 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET 
and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telegraphic Address; Africorum, London 


Secretary—H. Dales | 
| 
| 

London Wall Branch: 63 LONDON WALL, E.C.2 
i 


West End Branch: 9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.2 
New York Acency: 67 WALL STREET 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS CONDUCTED 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


Bank Branches in Afric d ts and Corre- 
The Bank bes over 200 Branches im fists cet teach wih Trode 

conditions is maintained, with special attention to 
Commercial and Credit Intelligence. This service is available to 
Exporters, Importers and others wishing to develop trade with 
South, East and Central Africa. 
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Years to ber 30th 
1937 1 1939 
Total profit .............+. 258,343 226,161 355,463 
jation ............ 110,000 100,000 105,000 
Debenture interest ...... ee 110,506 
Pref. dividend... 18000 18,000 18,000 
Surplus .............0++- 87,890 59,355 78,567 
Ordinary shares— 
Barned Yo .ccscesseees 13-2 10-1 12-3 
a as 45,500 35,000 42,000 
EE  .. wicinssivtcscese 13 10 12 
“ B ”»> 2 Neen: 
Barned Yo .ccceeseeees 7:2 4-1 6-2 
NEE Eicedhcastnecdenccncs 41,147 23,513 35,269 
PND Me  cccccccecsotodes 7 4 6 
Carry-forward ......... 120,256 121,098 122,396 


for stocks have risen from £314,499 to £403,800. At pre- 
sent the {1 “B” ordinary shares stand at 15s., to yield 
£8 per cent. 

* * * 


Tobacco News.— The hope of the chairman of 
Carreras, expressed at the meeting a year ago, that the 
prosperity of the business would be further developed 
during 1938-39, has been realised. Profits for the year 
ended October 31st, after depreciation and fees, are 
£2,005,839, against {1,604,634 the previous year. This 
increase of 244 per cent., however, is rather more than 
absorbed by expenses. Taxation requires £547,415 
against £185,354, staff funds receive £53,704 against 
£28,203, while a special allocation of £165,000 is made to 
exchange fluctuations reserve. Hence ings for ordinary 
shares are reduced from {1,326,077 to £1,174,720. A 
final dividend of 15 per cent. makes the year’s total dis- 
tribution 30 per cent. on the capital as increased by the 
50 per cent. capital bonus last January; dividends in 
1937-38 amounted to 35 per cent. It is difficult to say 
whether the company will be able to maintain this record 
level of net profits in a full war year. Against a conceiv- 
able expansion in demand has to be weighed the increased 
price of tobacco leaf and heavier excise duty, while higher 
income tax and E.P.T. provisions may well come between 
any rising net profits trend and the equity shareholder. 
The “B” shares are now quoted at 14s. 6d., to yield 
£5 3s. per cent. The United Tobacco Companies (South) 
have also had a successful trading year, to judge from the 
year’s total dividend of 414 per cent. on the capital as 
increased by the 12} per cent. bonus last March, com- 
pared with 40 per cent. the previous year. Probable good 
prospects in the current year are no doubt also reflected in 
the decision to maintain the first interim dividend at 5 per 
cent for 1939-40. The 10s. ordinary shares are quoted at 
90s., to yield £4 14s. 6d. 


* * * 


Wall Paper Manufacturers. — The fall in the 
company’s interim deferred dividend declaration and the 
preliminary profits statement had prepared shareholders 
for a rather disappointing year’s results. Profits for the 
year to August 31st are £425,305, compared with 
£646,760 the previous year, a decline of 34 per cent. But 
neither the consolidated profit and loss account nor the 
directors’ report offers much assistance in accounting for 
this second setback in two years. Sales have apparently 
been maintained and some subsidiaries have had a success- 
ful year. Hence it can only be inferred that taxation and 
higher costs, including A.R.P. expenditure, have taken a 
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icularly heavy toll. After paying the customary pri 

Pinking dividends, £139,615 is available for the deter, 
shares against £361,070 the previous year, the 6 per cent, 
dividend having an earnings margin of 0.3 per cent. com- 
pared with the 5 per cent. margin over the previous year’s 
124 per cent. distribution. In consequence, there is nothing 
available for writing down goodwill and patents, which 
stand in the consolidated balance sheet at £1,100,000; 
but (by reducing the carry-forward) £99,500 is provided 
as a reserve inst investments, which now have a book 
value of £1,708,832 against £1,558,140. Stocks and 
debtors are both lower on the year. Prospects depend on 
the company’s ability to change over quickly from pro- 
ducts used in civil building, particularly private housing, 
to those used in armament factory construction. The report 
alludes somewhat vaguely to the group’s stake in “ work 
of national character,” but pending further information 
on the company’s outlook there is little ground for revising 
the precautionary level established some time ago for the 
deferred shares. At present they are priced at 19s. 44d., to 
yield £6 6s. 9d. 


* * * 


British Celanese Recovery.—As a result of the 
agreement with Courtaulds and the increase in yarn prices 
which took effect early this year, investors had been ex- 
pecting the British Celanese report to show some improve- 
ment over the disappointing results of 1937-38. This hope 
had been reinforced by the announcement, on no less than 
three separate occasions since July 1st last, of payments of 
arrears on the First Preference shares, so that by the pay- 
ment of two years’ dividend in all, dividends on this class 
of share are being brought right up to date, to October 31, 
1939, And on the technical side, some progress was to be 
expected from the development of short staple fibre as a 
wool substitute, and from the armaments demand for some 
of the company’s products, such as certain fabrics, cellu- 
lose acetate sheeting, and dope and lacquer. For the year 
to July 1st, 1939, total profits (excluding special credits of 
£20,744) are 8 per cent. higher at £2,113,054; but they 
are still below the 1936-37 level. A sharp increase in pro- 
vision for income tax and N.D.C. more than offsets savings 
in other directions, and the amount earned for dividend 
(which is added to the carry-forward) is £47,096 more at 
£73,558. The allocation of total profits is shown below : — 


Years to July Ist (approx.) 


1937 1938 1939 

£ £ £ 
Total profit ............ 2,212,742 1,947,363 2,113,054 
jation ......... 350,000 346,394 353,600 
Income tax &N.D.C. 22,000 2,000 165,000 
Other expenses ...... 1,387,097 1,378,714 1,334,902 
Debenture service ... 206,567 193,793 185,994 
Earned for dividend... 247,078 26,462 73,558 

Pref. divs. paidt ...... 253,867 65,625 iad 
Special credits......... Cr. 3,319 Cr. 20,744 


Carry-forward  ...... 295,536 259,692 353,994 


¢ On 7 per cent. Ist pref., 1 year to April, 1937, in 1936-37 ; 
6 months to October, 1937, in 1937=38 ; 2 years to October, 1939, 
since end of 1938-39. On 7} per cent. 2nd pref., 6 months to 
October, 1930, in 1936-37. 


The report refers to unfavourable conditions in the first 
part of the financial year, but to a steady improvement 1n 
the last few months. The accounts, however, are made up 
to July 1st, and show the effect neither of official control 
of rayon prices since war began, nor of the payment of 
the First Preference dividend arrears (which would absorb 
£350,000 gross or £227,500 net). But further improve- 
ment since the end of the financial year is recorded. Output 
has risen, and the monthly rate of profit now being earned 
(after iding for the possible liability for E.P.T. or 
N.D.C.) is about enough to cover the monthly proportion 
of dividends on both classes of preference shares. This 
implies an annual rate of net profits earned for dividend 
of nearly £500,00C gross. The clearing up of First Pre- 
ference arrears is, of vourse, satisfactory, but the problem 
of the Second Preference is a large one, for dividends un- 
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id on the 74 per cent. erence now exceed {23 
Pi llions gross. Meanwhile, S 10s. ordinary shares have 
risen to 7s., compared with a 1939 “ low ” of 2s. 9d. 


* * * 


Sudan Plantations Results. — The accounts of 
Sudan Plantations Syndicate for the year to June 30th show 
a satisfactory increase in profits from £531,429 to 
{555,321. This is well below the 1937 figure, however, and 
the improvement may be due, partially, to the liquidation 
from stocks of previous years’ cotton crops. Prices, indeed, 
maintained the low level of the previous year, while the 
crop fell 8 cent, from 210,106 bales to 194,092 bales, 
due to a slight fall in the area under cultivation and a 
decline from 4.53 to 4.42 in the yield in kantars per 
feddan in the Gezira (the chief concession). The subsidiary 
company, Kassala Cotton, whose trading profits have in- 
creased from £107,521 to £109,699 over the same period, 
has had similar harvesting experience. The increase in the 
parent company’s profits (including a 10 per cent. dividend 
from Kassala Cotton for the year to June 30, 1938, is 
more than absorbed by an increased taxation charge 
(£85,000 against £57,500) and a special investment reserve 
of £50,000. In consequence, the ordinary dividend is cut 
from 10 per cent. to 8 per cent. An analysis of the last 
three years’ profits is set out below: — 


Years to June 30th 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 
Profits ......00ceseeesees 697,994 531,429 555,321 
Depreciation ......... 17,451 11,247 11,044 
expenses 204,551 196,059 193,342 
Staff bonus ............ 9,000 7,000 6,300 
Taxation ..........0000 40,000 57,500 85,000 
Gezira reserve......... 60,000 45,000 30,000 
Ordinary _ 
Earned ....cc.ss0000s 366,992 214,623 179,635* 
Sn RRR i 309,375 247,500 198,000 
Earned (%) ss. 15-6 8-7 7-3t 
Paid (%)  ....s0. 12} 10 8 
Carried forward¢ ... 445,570 460,537 462,449 


* After £50,000 reserve for British Government securities. 

t After crediting £13,785 in 1937 on sale of investments : 
£51,131 and £20,277 reserve against tenants’ advances in 1938 
and 1939, respectively. 

¢ Or 9-3 per cent. before charging securities reserve. 


The main features of the balance sheet are a fall in cotton 
stocks from £1,798,429 to £1,442,775 and an increase in 
British Government securities from £775,882 to £1,234,263. 
Cash, though somewhat lower, still represents 13 per cent. 
of total assets. Clearly, in view of the recent agreement for 
a minimum price for Egyptian cotton arranged between the 
British and Egyptian Governments and the recent sharp 
advance in cotton prices (already by mid-November the 
price of Giza 7 f.g.f. at Alexandria had advanced about 
8 per cent. on the pre-war level) last year’s results provide 
little basis for an estimation of future profits. The cotton 
area under cultivation in the current year is slightly higher 
at 173,030 feddans and, given no sudden drop in the yield 
per feddan, the p are good. The {1 shares have 
advanced since mid-November from about 29s. 44d. to 34s., 
on which price they yield £4 17s. 6d. 


* * * 


Consolidated Gold Fields Report.—The recent re- 
duction in Gold Fields’ total dividend for the year from 20 
to 16% per cent. disappointed the market. Thanks to the 
higher gold price, Rand companies whose accounts are 
made up to June 30th have usually shown satisfactory 
results for 1938-39. But the practice of including capital 
Profits obtained in the ordinary course of business in the 
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Gold Fields, and its consequent reaction upon the results 
of Consolidated Gold Fields, which are nial below : — 


Years ended June 30th 
1937 1938 1939 

New Consol. Gold Fields— & & 
iis siecihihbscnticenscctues 2,214,610 1,221,439 1,070,327 
Depreciation ................... 100,000 100,000 550,000 
Taxes and duty ............... 460,703 248,061 60,285 
Expemses..............ccccceceees 55,245 41,045 73,279 
Earned for ord. : Amt. ....... 1,456,941 692,875 248,634 
sare 53 26-0 9-7 

TO POBEFVE .........ccccccccccces ’ 200,000 oe 
Carry forward .................. 435,876 395,154 228,228 

Consolidated Gold Fields— 

Total peo ita ee 1,033,051 677,547 557,866 
Pref. ividends* ............... 141,721 139,458 138,129 
Ord. divs. : Amt.* ............ 886,982 533,597 415,560 
ME tina la ea. 32st 20 16} 
Carry forward ............... 30,933 35,425 39,602 


* Same for both companies. 
dividend of 124 per cent. 


Total income of Consolidated Gold Fields is 174 per cent. 
lower than in 1937-38, and after charging preference divi- 
dends, equity earnings are distributed in full, in accord- 
ance with the practice of recent years. On a strict basis, 
the 16} per cent. dividend paid to Consolidated Gold 
Fields has been considerably short-earned, but this is 
largely the result of the substantially increased deprecia- 
tion provision, since if earnings for New Consolidated 
ordinary shares had fallen only by the same amount as 
total profits, equity earnings would have represented 21.3 
per cent. The depreciation allocation has, in fact, reached 
a sum exceeded only in 1930-31, when £713,225 was set 
aside, and its effects are only partly offset by a reduction 
of £192,000 in the reserve provision for United Kingdom 
taxation. As for the operating results of the controlled 
mining companies, the report serves as a reminder of the 
satisfactory working of producing mines in 1938-39. In 
the current year, however, the official decision to appro- 
priate gold proceeds above 150s. an oz. is of concern to 
all Rand mines, and at Thursday’s meeting Mr H. C. 
Porter referred to representations made by the Gold Pro- 
ducers’ Committee asking for relief to offset the rise in 
costs. 


t Including special Jubilee 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—This week reports 
have been received from 71 companies, including a num- 
ber of breweries. The profit and loss accounts of 48 of 
these concerns are analysed in our usual table on page 
400. Net profits of all 71 companies (other than banks) 
are £7,404,000, against £7,978,000, a fall of 7 per cent., 
while aggregate net profits of 2,185 companies reporting 
in 1939 to date are £254,363,000, or still 8 per cent. less 
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than the £276,629,000 earned by the same companies a 
year ago. The week's results are discussed in preceding 
Notes, and on page 387 under the heading “Shorter 


Comments.” 
* * 


London 
Note: All dealings are for cash 


Tus week the markets have again been 
quiet and somewhat subdued by the in- 
vasion of Finland. There is a tendency, 
however, to await developments, and, 
despite paucity of business, the under- 
tone is quite steady. Actual price move- 
ments have been small, and a slightly 
better trend appeared in mid-week. 


* 


Gilt-edged stocks began well, for on 
Monday small gains were recorded by 
many perpetual or long-date issues, 
although quiet conditions prevailed. 
There was some reaction on Tuesday. 
but a firmer tendency reappeared later. 
Home corporations and Dominions 
were steady and at first uninteresting. 
News of the Australian loan was not 
considered as a pointer to the terms of 
future British borrowing. Foreign 
bonds improved after an wuninspir- 
ing start. There was steady support 
for Japanese issues, while South 
American loans, and in particular 
Brazilian issues, have returned to 
favour. Revived hopes of news of com- 
pensation terms, and reports of a sub- 
stantial increase in Great Western 
goods traffics, brought renewed acti- 
vity to the home rail market. Ordinary 
and marginal preference stocks, with 
Great Western in the lead, were pro- 
minent on Monday, and though profit- 
taking brought some reaction, the ad- 
vance was renewed in mid-week. Argen- 
tine railway debentures were a firm 
feature among overseas rails. 

* 

The industrial market was again 
quiet, with only trifling changes in the 
general level of prices. There is a tend- 
ency, however, for demand to be selec- 
tive, and interest lies more in individual 
shares or groups than in any under- 
lying trend. Iron and steel shares began 
quite well, and then lost ground. 
Indian companies were again the main 
attraction, although prices reacted on 
profit-taking. Electrical equipment 
issues received better support towards 
mid-week, while motor and aircraft 
Shares were firm if rather featureless. 


Textile shares were firm, and 
Courtaulds continued their advance. 
British Celanese and Canadian 


Celanese responded to the publication 
of good results. Breweries were uncer- 
tain, and there were small losses here 
and there. Seager Evans fell further on 
the disappointing 1938-39 report. 
Tobacco issues remained dull. Among 


* 

Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of com- 
pany meetings will be found from page 391 of this issue. 
The chairmen’s remarks at the meetings of Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation, Electric and Musical Indus- 
tries and Tube Investments are discussed in a Company 
Note on page 382. Major M. Gluckstein informed share- 
holders of Strand Hotel that war had drastically reduced 
business but there was now some sign of recovery. At the 
meeting of Ansells Brewery Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Fairhurst 
pointed out that the company and its associates had spent 
£3,249,290 in the last seven years in modernising plant and 
property. Mr W. T. Anderson informed shareholders of 
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Messina (Transvaal) Development that costs per ton of 
standard copper had fallen from £35 in the previous year 
to £34. The remarks of the chairman at the Consolidated 


Gold Fields meeting are discussed in a Company Note on 


provision and catering issues, Manbré 
and Garton hardened on the report, and 
Tate and Lyle were firm. Shipping 
shares went ahead on news of higher 
freights, although P. and O. deferred 
fell back slightly in mid-week. 

* 

Among oil shares, Mexican Eagles 
eased slightly after the week-end on the 
expropriation ruling of the Mexican 
Supreme Court. Burmahs and Attock 
were bought from the East, but else- 
where business was small. By mid-week 
interest petered out, losses being the 
rule on balance, Rubber shares, despite 
a setback in the commodity, had a firm 
appearance. Tea shares have scarcely 
been tested this week. 

* 


The tone in the mining market im- 
proved towards mid-week. Among pro- 
ducing Kaffirs, prices moved irregu- 
larly after the week-end, but leading 
issues advanced on Wednesday. De- 
veloping issues have been subdued this 
week, but finance shares, led Rand 
Mines, offered resistance. West Africans 
have scarcely been tested, but Wilunas 
were particularly weak in the Austra- 
lian section. Tin shares were favoured 
on Monday following the quota deci- 
sion, but lost ground, particularly 
Burmah Corporation, in mid-week. 
Rhodesian coppers showed little change. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 














INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Corres 
Toral : 
1939 a 
Bergainst) 7998 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
* | int.t 
Dec. 1} 3,550 | 5 744 | 117-5 
» 4 4065 | 5,775 74-4 | 117-6 
» S| 3,625 | 5.730 745 | 117-9 
oe ole 70 | 5.470 74.6 | 117-9 
«673747 «| «5645 74-6 | 117-9 
1939 
High... | ut, | 423-5 
ar. an. 
Low... | 66:4 | 109-6 
Sep. 26 | Oct. 4 
Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * f 
1935 = 100. + 1938 = 100. aardy 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 

Industrial share prices in the third 
month of war have shown a steadiness 
that is more suggestive of uneventful 
peace-time. The Actuaries’ Index of 
160 industrial equity prices fell only 
from 57.6 on October 31, 1939, to 
56.9 on November 28th, though a year 
ago the index stood at 63.1. The 
corresponding yields are 6.26, 6.16 and 
5.94 per cent. Examples of wide move- 
ments are rare, but there has been some 


page 385. At the meeting of English, Scottish and Austra. 
lian Bank, Mr S. M. Ward surveyed Australia’s economic 
development over the year 1938-39. M. Roland de Hegediis 
pointed out at the Rimamurdny-Salgotarjan Iron Works 
that, though production had almost reached full capacity 
in the past year, prospects were obscured by possible diffi- 
culty of obtaining raw materials. Sir John Anderson in- 
formed shareholders of Australian, Mercantile, Land and 
Finance that the year’s results had been adversely affected 
by the summer drought of 1938-39. At the Kwahu Mining 
meeting. Lieut.-Colonel F. Johnson declared that in a 
reasonable period the company would be able to maintain 
dividends without relying on the sale of shares. 


EXCHANGES 


diversity among the different groups. 
A selection of the component indices 
follows :— 





Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 100) 
































Group (and No. of et ake ft 
Securities) Nov. | Oct. | Nov. oo 
29, | 31, | 28, igh 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Insurance (10) ...... 115-5 | 92-8 | 96-2 || 116-8 
Buil . (6) | 75°0 | 56:1 | 58-1 || 76-6 
Elec. mig. (13) ...... 120-7 |109-7 {111-5 || 128-6 
ME OED ccctkcobens sits 112-9 | 84-1 | 80-9 || 112-4 
TE Oi icessisntectbses 80-7 | 72:2 | 71-0] 85-6 
Home rails (4) ...... 33-7 | 32-5 | 35-9 || 49-2 
Breweries, etc. (20) LL-7 (104-0 |108-8 | 120-0 
Yield (%) | 
Price, 
Group Nov. | Oct. | Nov. || 1939 
29, | 31, | 28, || “ 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 
— —_ain aaa aoe = i 
Insurance ............ | -70 4:46 4°32 | 80:7 
Building materials 7-33 | 8-48 | 7:87 | 50-8 
Elec. manufg. ...... | 5:56 | 6-09 | 6-01 (102-5 
GOS veecccsscsseeseeee | 5°25 | 6°88 | 7°18 | 80-9 
I scahectatledietsepadinnsd | 7-53 | 6:60 | 6°66 69-3 
Home rails ......... 9-97 | 0°45 | 0-41 | 29:5 
Breweries, etc. ...... | 5:92 | 6-40 | 6°17 | 88:5 
cenieemitintiins — as — 
New York 


THE tone on Wall Street this week has 
been hesitant. The opinion is crystal- 
lising that markets are due for a rist, 
but sales from abroad have tended to 
offset the effect of good domestic busi- 
ness news. Trading was small after the 
week-end and prices eased, Inter- 
national Nickel being a particularly 
weak feature on the latest developments 
in Finland. On Tuesday, good year-end 
dividends were well received and the 
trend was reversed, motor issues and 
farm implement stock leading a rally on 
Wednesday. The Dow Jones industrial 
average registered 148.78 on Wednes- 
day, against 146.62 last Saturday. Jron 
Age reports steel mill activity at 93.5 
per cent. of capacity, a fall of 1 pe 
cent. on the week. 

By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 


Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 


values calculated on closing prices 
(1926= 100). 
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y AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
TGoMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 
Sih TEL Te ee 
Nov. 30 | Dec. 1 | Dec. 2| Dec. 4 | Dec. 5 | Des. 


BS —— 
cece aC 


18:3 | 119-2 | 119-3 | 119+2 | 118-9 | 121-0 


1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Lew: 98-8 
April 8th. 
ToTaL DEALINGS IN NEw York 


Stock Exchange 
” Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 
November BO ove ° | 5,870 
December 1 cssserees 610 6,070 
sass 2 eccesdeus 230 | 3,118 
( i saiianan 430 | 5,340 
a 6 Sane 590 | 6,880 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec, 
30, 7, 30, 7, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
1. Rails and Shell Union... 1212 125g 


po Socony Vac.... 121g 121g 
Atchison ...... 2512 2612|Stan. Oil Cal. 2514 251g 
Balt. & Ohio... 55g 57g/Stan. Oil N.J. 4414 45 
Ches. & Ohio 415g 42 | Texas ......... 4414 45 


§ ° 28 
Illinois Cent... 121g 1234|4- Manufacturing 


ae ai 215g 2219 
Northern 9°8! Chrysler ...... 831g 875gx 
Pennsylv.R. 2178 2254! Gen. Motors 5255 5354 
Southern Pac. 1434 1534 Airpin 2150 221 
Air... 73 ? 7615 
: soe 2 
Union Pac. ... 97x 98 United Aircft. 4214x 4510 
, Dupont. i74is 1791 
Communications pont ...... 4 2 
Am. W’works 111g 1154|Gen. Electric 3814 395, 
Con. Edison 303g 301g|West’hse Elec 109 113 
Col. Gas & El. 6 614| American Can 10912 111 
N. American 2214 225 ———— ws» 521g 5434 
3239| Int. ester 


Pac. Gas & El. 321 5712 60 
Pub Serv N.J. 387¢x 391e|Johns Manvie 73 78 
United Corp. 253 23g|Corn Prods.... 6312 62 
Un.GasImp. 141g 1419|J 1Case&Co. 657g 72 
Amer. Tel. ... 16814 16912|Glidden ...... 173g 1819 
Inter.Tel.For. 419 Celanese 


432 of A 2414 265, 
Westn. Union 251g 261g|Eastm’n Kdk 164 164 
Radio ......... 534 57g| Loews ......... 33\p 341, 
20th Cen. Fox 13 125g 


5. Retail Trade, etc. 


Beth. Steel ... 7734 827,|Mont. Ward. 535g 547, 
ic St... 211 1,| Sears Roebck 795g 7934 
lic St... 2112 2372| Woolworth ... 385 37"¢ 
53 |Am: Tob. B. 8014 8153 
301g 3134| Nat. Distillers 2312 237 
. 39 
Int. Nickel nes 37lqx 371g 6. Finance 
+o» 37lox 387g|Comel. Credit 4512 4512 
: 691g'Com. Inv. Tr. 515g 53 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week endin Nominal Con- New 
December 9, S439 Capital “ee Money 


To the Public ......... fi il 
© Shareholders ...... Nil 
By S.E. Introduction... Nil 
By Permission to Deal 19,637 19,234 
Certs., week to 
yoD&C. 2, 1939 ........ 3,800,000 3,800,000 
°o 
sales to Dec. 2 ...... 4,300,000 4,300,000 
Year to date cans. Conversions 
1939 (New Basis) ... 132,107,163 109,581,221 
1938 (New Basis)...... rts 773 109 361221 
1939 (Old Basis) ...... 802 , 
1938 (Old Basis) ...... 197,717,540 174,311,545 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit.Emp. Foreign 


Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 


1939 (New Basis) 81 284 732 
1998 New Basis) 199,180,009 aS aos aos 5,695,272 
1938 Old Basi: , 42,596,632 15,840,091 — 320,000 

Old Basis) 147,472,291 24,019,182 2,820,072 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Yeartodate Deb. Pref. Ord. 
1939 (New Basis) 5 So,c4s ash, 7,412,947 
BASES ios amas eis 
188 id Bans 130,548,183 10,817,008 32,946,357 
includes el to sharchalders calyen Riots Besa 
hes been anew capital in which permission to deal 


or shown in cash per share. 
previous year refers to total dividend, unless 
marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
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FORTHCOMING ISSUES 

Australia (Commonwealth of).— 
Underwriting is in progress for an 
issue of £4,604,800 Australian 34 per 
cent. stock at 99, dated 1940-1944, to 
replace a 3 per cent. and 3} 
per cent. loans maturing January 1, 
1940. Particulars will be advertised 
on December 11th. Flat yield of new 
loan is £3 10s. 8d. per cent. Yield to 
redemption, January 1, 1944, £3 15s. 5d. 
per cent. 

Eire Loan.—Mr Sean O’Kelly an- 
nounced in the Senate on December 
6th the issue of a £7,000,000 four per 
cent. loan at par, redeemable 1955-1960. 
Prospectus issued December 9th, and 
lists opened December 11th. 

BONUS SHARES 

Great Universal Stores.—Distri- 
bution is recommended of a 100 percent. 
capital bonus. The new shares will 
rank pari passu with existing ordinary 
shares for any final dividend in respect 
of year to March 31, 1940. Treasury 
consent has been obtained. 


Dividend 


Announcements 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum 
Rate for 









































dividend. oe oa 
Com “Int. Total Pay- | Prev. 
oy Fin x able | Year 
SNES) % 1% || 
Bk. of B. West Africa | ‘1*| .. fan. 1) 2* 
Central Hanover Bank | 5 | ... \Jan. 2) 5 
TEA & RUBBER | | 
Assam Dooars Tea... | 7lo* ... ey: ae 
Borelli Tea ..........+ | se! .. Dee me 
British Indian Tea ... | 2lo*, ... | Tan. 6| 210% 
Emp. of India Tea... | 210%) |... Jan. 1 219* 
Jhanzie Tea ............ 2*; ... | Jan. 6] 2* 
bilan Estates | «- | 10 om 
MINING 
Gold Coast Banket... | ist) ip Jan. 24 5, 
Mexican Corpn. ...... | Flo% [Jan. i) 5 
Victoria Gold ......... |3/6ps*, ... | ase 
INDUSTRIALS | - 
Abbots oe. ae eco | | Blg*) poe. 21) viz 
Airports, bi abhedinwus oe Pe rae 
Albion Greyhounds...| 10* | ... /Tan. 10, 1713* 
Assoc. News Def. .... 2* | .. Jan 1 4" 
Banister Walton ...... | 5* Dec. 31 10* 
Barclay Perkins ....... } Blot ao 2 
Barton Transport ...| ... | 15 it. aa 
Beechams Pills Def....| 7* | ... [Dec. 15, 9% 
Bentley’s Breweries ..| 6t¢ | 10 x 10 
British Tar ............ Slot} 10 a ee 
Brit. Tobacco (Aus.) 2+} 10 |Dec. 30 10, 
Do. 1939-40 ...... 2* | ... |Dee. 30, 2 ‘ 
Briton Ferry Steel ... | 21o*| ... sa 212 
Brooke Tool............ | 15¢| 25 oe eon 
Broom and Wade...... | 15¢ | 22lo/_ ... 2212 
Brown (John)........... | $5 ... (Dec. 9 $5 
Calthrops, Ltd. ...... Re” Bane oe 10 
“Bor Extre Dividend | $1.50 } $2.25 Dec. 30 | $1:35 
Caeonenn, KOS ecduecsee eine (ae a : 
Chrysler )5 sPeeeereeey p.s. Ss. | 8. 
Grittall Manuf... “ 5 | ) 
Forewal Cand oc. | 3 wn fia 23, 
i a ons o*, ... \Jan 
Guifith Hughes 2*| <. [Dec. 31) 212 
Havana Cigar Co. 10* . ine 7 
Iif LAD ncvoeccceses a vid 
Int. Harvester ......... 46 crs, ... |Jan. 15) 40 cts 
Cotton ........ ei 8 \Dec. 21) 10 . 
Marston bn a = ses $71 
Meadows (Henry 2 ‘ 

Co.. \(a)8t (a)l2 |... | 11 
on 4bg i §8 ‘eal Ss. 
Ohlsson’s Breweries. 5* |) ... an. 6 5 : 
Parkland Mnfg. ...... 3lo*, ... | Dec. 24) 212 
RevoyElectric ......... ip 1 ok 
Shipley Collieries ... 3lg*) ... . 30) 312 

Smith ($.) Motor (def.) | 5 |... | $0 
Sudan +) we : 8 
Trust Union ae : went 38 «. |Dec. 15) 3* 
Twyfords...........+.+++ at ae = i ~~ ; 
Tob. (South). |a224Tc 4c . 30) ¢ 
- De. 1930-40). (c) 5* ..» |Dec. 30 (¢)354* 
Usher’s Brewery .....- i 2} 1219}... 10 
Vestfold Whaling... | 3¢| 6 |. 10 
Wenlock Brewery $1 $15 $1614 
78 i Ps 834 834 
UST: ence ence 
Hooded Securities... | $4'5! ... | Dec. 15' $4% 
'@) Paid on increased capital. (6) to 45 per 
ean ake rent cee (c) Free of African 


tax. + Free of income tax. 


CANADIAN CELANESE.—A dividend of 25c. 


This 
for 1939 $2-50 per share, against $1-35 


is to be paid in respect of the fourth quarter 
of 1939, plus an extra dividend of $1 -50. makes 
total 
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Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Brewery companies continue to show a 
satisfactory trend of total profits. BEN- 
SKIN’S WATFORD BREWERY total 
profits are £506,453 against 473,316, 
and P. PHIPPS AND COMP report 
a 6 per cent. increase to £401,210, but 
owing to higher taxation JOSHUA 
TETLEY AND SON are reducing their 
dividend from 14 to 12 per cent. in spite 
of a better profit on trading account. 
SHORT BROTHERS (ROCHESTER 
AND BEDFORD) total profits have 
dropped from £211,580 to £189,969, 
though a 42 per cent. rise in stocks to 
£947,519 implies that profits taken into 
account have not been commensurate with 
the amount of work put in hand. The 
full accounts of J. BROCKHOUSE AND 
COMPANY confirm the excellent im- 
pression given by the preliminary figures. 
RALEIGH CYCLE HOLDINGS are 
again paying 20 per cent. after reduced 
dividend receipts from the operating 
company. The latter company, however, 
made total profits of £513,983 against 
£450,883, but reserved more for taxation 
and provided £30,000 for contingencies. 
S. SMITH AND SONS (MOTOR 
ACCESSORIES) total profits are 11 per 
cent. higher at £404,225, and it is stated 
that the change from peace to war work 
has been effected without loss of turn- 
over. CRITTALL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY have experienced a setback, 
and their dividend is 10 per cent. lower at 
15 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Barclays Bank (D.C.O.).—Net profit 
year to September 30, 1939, £414,704 
(£439,245). To contingency account, 
£170,000 (£100,000). Dividends on “ A” 
and “* B ” shares maintained at 6} per cent. 
Carry forward, £154,442 (£144,595). De- 
posits have risen from £99,543,348 to 
a record of £106,638,711. Cash and gold 
bullion, £34,663,282 (£26,579,278). Bills 
discounted, £12,463,455 (£9,860,321). In- 


vestments, {30,193,547 (£32,651,955). 
Advances are £800,000 lower at 
£32,387,257. 


Crittall Manufacturing Company.— 
Profits, after tax, year to August 31, 1939, 
£272,219 (£304,970). Ordinary dividends 
reduced from 25 to 15 per cent. To 
contingencies, £50,000 (against the com- 
pany’s German interests). To taxation 
reserve, £25,000. Carry forward, £34,890 
(£40,863). 

Raleigh Cycle Holdings Company.— 
Profits, after tax provision, year to 
November 30, 1939, £205,656 (£224,383). 
Dividends received from operating com- 
pany, £207,173 (£226,787). Ordinary 
dividend maintained at 20 per cent. Carry 
forward, £2,725 (£3,257). Total income of 
operating company, £513,983 (£450,883). 

© depreciation, £82,910 (£71,783). To 
tax and N.D.C., £187,782 (£130,025). 
Tax-free dividend reduced from 46} to 
42} per cent. Contingencies reserve created 
with an initial transfer of £30,000. Carry 
forward, £364,933. 


S. Smith and Sons (Motor Acces- 
sories).— Trading profit year to August 5, 
1939, £401,382 (£360,645). Net profit 
after tax and depreciation, £232,503 
(£220,493). Preferred ordinary dividend 
21 per cent. as before. Deferred ordinary 
dividend 50 per cent. as before. To 
patents, £10,000 ; contingencies, £30,000 ; 
plant reserve, £22,844; depreciation, 
£80,005 (£69,362); taxation, £91,218 
(£72,964). Carryforward,£88,327(£81,241). 


Manbré and Garton. — Net profit 
£464,914 for the year to September 30th 
(£375,755), Ordinary dividend 18 per 
cent. (15 cent.) and £149,067 (£114,667) 
on the £150,000 deferred shares, £25,000 
to Customs, etc., reserve (£25,000 to general 
reserve), £10,000 (£15,000) to special 
reserve, and £50,000 (nil) to taxation 
reserve; {£216,772 is carried forward, 
subject to staff bonus (£227,325). Owing 
to war, the board will not proceed with 
bonus share distribution. 
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Industry and Trade 


Fall in Unemployment.—On Monday Mr Ernest 
Brown, Minister of Labour, cheerfully announced in a 
broadcast that the total number of registered unemployed 
in Great Britain had fallen by 28,000 between October 
16th and November 13th and that in his view the corner 
had been turned. But while it is satisfactory that the 
increase in unemployment has been arrested, the total 
number of registered persons out of work on November 
13th was still 1,403,000, and the number of wholly unem- 
ployed only fell by 8,300 to 1,213,000. The mere fact 





“MPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 





Unempioyment Employment 


[insured persons aged 
| 16-64 employed 
Percentage | (exci. agriculture) 


Registered unempioyeJ 
| aged 14 and over 
(incl. agriculture) 























Date of | of insured | 
Return persons | 
Total kaged16-64) sind 
| } 
Of wnom | adjusted 
j index, wholly | (excl. | Nua ber for 
| adjusted | unem- | sericuiture) seasonal 
Numoper | tor ploved |™ ‘| casienions 
| seasonal | 
j variations © | | 
| ‘900 |1935—=100/ 000 | % 000 /1935—= 100 
| 
Aug. ps sh 1,759 86-4 1,262 12-7 11,453 110 
Sept. 12 ...... | 1.799 88-6 1324 —Ss«2-9 11.438 | 110 
Oct. 17 | 1,78, 37-6 | «1,409 | 12-5 11.466 110 
Nov. 14...... 1,828 | 89-6 1456 | 12:7 11,441 Llu 
Dec. 12 ...... 1,831 | 91-9 | 474 | 12-7 | 1466 | 110 
1939 ' 
an. 16 ...... 2,039 93-0 «| 1594 | 14 11,299 11012 
eb. 13 ...... 1,897 37-9 1,538 i3-1 11,435 Lhilp 
Mar. i3.. 1.727 84-6 1,429 | 12-0 11,606 | 112 
ril 17...... 1,644 81-5 1,343 | 11-3 11.712 | iidlg 
y 15 ...... 1,492 74:7 1,234 10 3 11870 | 114 
a, 1,350 67-6 1,099 9-5 12005 | 115 
July 10 ..... 1,256 62-2 1014 | 88 12,112 | 1162 
A ucais 1 60-7 8 | 8-6 12,100* | 11612 
Sept. 11 ..... 1,330 65-9 1,052 9-0 (a) (a) 
16 ..... ly 70-8 1,222 9-5 (a) (a) 
Nov. 13.....- 1,403 69-1 | 1213 j (a) (a) 








* Estimated. (a) No longer available. 


that unemployment has fallen slightly, moreover, does not 
necessarily mean that employment has increased, for a 
substantial number of persons must‘have joined the colours 
between October 16th and November 13th. We cannot, 
therefore, see justification for Mr Ernest Brown’s self- 
satisfaction and optimism. Nevertheless, there are indica- 
tions that industrial activity is again slowly expanding. 
There has been a further reduction in unemployment in 
the principal textile trades and in the coal-mining and 
metal industries, while the increase in building and in 
agriculture was probably partly seasonal. 


* * * 


Regional Supply Organisation. — The regional 
organisation set up by the Ministry of Supply, necessary 
though it may be, promises to repeat the complexity which 
is characteristic of the existing central organisation. Soon 
after the outbreak of war it was made known that a 
regional supply organisation would be set up in each of 
the thirteen areas covered by the Regional Commissioners. 
This at least provided a framework. Next it transpired 
from the discussions between the Prime Minister and 
saeiniey ieee ee Weed ‘be ann 

visory committees of employers and emplo It is 
now announced by the Ministry that these committees will 
also be based on the thirteen areas of the Regional Com- 
missioners. Arising from quite a different line of develop- 
ment are the area boards, which will consist of local repre- 
sentatives of Government departments and include special 
officers for particular industries, such as clothing and 
machine tools. There will thus be a dual organisation in 
each area, consisting of a board of civil servants and a 
committee of industry representatives. The precise relation 
between the two has not been defined, and there is appa- 
rently no machinery for resolving differences between 


them. So far the organisation can hardly be described as 
simple. But this is by no means all. In addition to the 
main area committees, there are to be numbers of other 
committees dealing with particular parts of each area. The 
relation between these and the area committees proper 
has not been stated. Moreover, there will also be panels 
in the various industries and branches of industries cover- 
ing general equipment stores. The composition of these 
panels and their relation to the area organisation in general 
is again undefined. The only real comfort to be found in 
this wilderness is the fact that very little appears to have 
been done so far towards the setting up of any of the 
various boards, committees and panels. The Ministry has 
announced that committees will be set up in nine areas “ as 
a matter of urgency”; it is clear that area organisations 
will deal in the first instance with armament stores which 
concern the engineering trades; and it is also plain that 
more progress has been made towards appointing labour 
representatives than representatives of employers on area 
committees. But beyond that all is a mystery. 


* * * 


Boom in Textiles.— The past few months have 
witnessed a remarkable revival in nearly all branches of 
the textile trades. In October, 1938, 19.2 per cent. of the 
number of persons insured against unemployment in all 
textile trades, were without work; in October, 1939, the 
percentage was only 8.1, compared with an average of 9.7 
per cent. for all industries in the United Kingdom. The 
extent of the improvement varied from industry to in- 
dustry; but, as the accompanying table shows, it was 
substantial in most of them. Carpet manufacture is the 
only branch in which unemployment last October was 
greater than a year ago. The preliminary unemployment 
figures for November 13th show a further reduction in 
unemployment in the cotton, woollen and worsted, and silk 
and rayon trades. What are the causes of this sudden and 
marked revival? They are certainly not to be found in the 
export trade. Shipments of cotton yarns and manufactures 
declined from £4,213,000 in October, 1938, to £2,990,000 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TEXTILE TRADES IN OCTOBER, 1939 


Percentage 
No. of unemployed 
insured October, October, 

» 1938 1939 

July, 1938 % % 
Cotton preparing, spinning ...... 201,250 1-5 7:9 
Cotton manufacturing ............... 191,800 26:6 9-7 
Woollen and worsted ............... 215,770 15°8 4:2 
Silk spinning and manufacture an: : ps 

FAYON WEAVING .............00e00s 51,760 20- : 
Rayon manufacture .................. 25,530 15-8 3°3 
i eteeb pal tpUbdbseckhteusenccencdss 74,070 27-1 17-2 
DUDD * cercbchetinesasentte ned abililiené 27; 22-6 14:0 
Hemp, rope, cord, twine ......... 19,460 14:9 10-0 
EOONG eo diviids bide stiiecectavastehiveos 118,710 8-0 3°7 
cidtinanidh unepeiehicdnaasmontinngnse 14,140 18-0 11-6 
OD esndidvtnstiinethheccotinbsstindens 31,380 9-2 17-0 
Other textiles  .........cscccccccecess 58,490 10-3 7°3 
Textile bleaching, etc. ............ 96,280 23-7 8-9 
All Textiles............... 1,126,620 19-2 8-1 





in the corresponding month this year; during the same 
period exports of woollen and worsted yarns and manu- 
factures fell from £2,297,000 to £1,367,000, and exports 
of other textiles from £1,399,000 to £1,159,000. Military 
requirements have, of course, shown a substantial increase, 
but this can scarcely explain the sudden boom in virtually 
all branches of the textile trades. It would seem, therefore, 
that the industry is in the midst of a far-reaching f- 
stocking movement. This impression is confirmed by the 
index of domestic sales of textiles prepared by the Whole- 
sale Textile Association in collaboration with the Bank of 
England; this index rose by 26 per cent. between Sep- 
tember, 1938, and September, 1939, while the figure for 
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October showed a rise of no less than 37 per cent. over the 
for the corresponding month last year. But this re- 
stocking movement cannot continue indefinitely and, in the 
absence of a vigorous effort to bring about a recovery in 
, the textiles trades may be faced with a sharp 


recession next year. 
* * * 


Record U.S. Steel Production.—Last October the 
United States produced more steel than ever before; out- 
put reached the enormous figure of 5,394,000 tons, com- 
pared with the previous record of 5,286,000 tons attained 
in May, 1929. The recovery in the iron and steel industry 
is an indication of the extent of the recent improvement 
in American business conditions, which was discussed on 
page 319 of The Economist of December 2nd. It suggests 
that the long-delayed recovery in the capital equipment 
industries is at last under way. There are indications, 
however, that consumption has not fully kept pace with 
the growth of production. But this does not necessarily 
presage an early recession, for consumers appear to have 
adopted the policy of increasing the ratio of stocks to con- 
sumption during the war. Moreover, the volume of specu- 
lative purchases is likely to be kept down by the industry’s 
decision not to raise prices in the first quarter of next year. 


* * * 


Retail Sales Buoyant.— While the average daily 
value of retail sales in October was as high as in September, 
the increase compared with the corresponding month a 
year ago fell from 13.9 per cent. to 6.5 per cent. The initial 
rush to lay in stocks of food and clothing, swollen by the 
demand for black-out materials, appears to have subsided, 
but the value of purchases remains well above last year’s 
level. But as prices have been marked up the increase in 
the volume of purchases was probably considerably smaller 
than the rise in their value. As the accompanying table 


VALUE OF SALES AND STOCKS COMPARED WITH YEAR AGO 


nn cr i cr ne 








Average Daily Sales | Stocks (at 
ST | cost) 
September | October | End October 
% % % 
Non-Food Merchandise :— 
STAT siederiiideKasente +37-9 — 0-9 | + 8:4 
Women’s wear .........c0.cscececeeee +16°3 + 1:0 + 7:3 
Men’s and F WE ens secebosenns +17°9 +175 | + 5:8 
Boots and shoes WP cisetins ss —* +3 = =. 
urnishing departments ........... i —14- | + @: 
STINE tines satetietarerte<tndnaadone —15°5 —10:°0 | + 08 
Fancy departments ................. +11°5 + 03 + 62 
Sports and travel ..........-.0000000 +06 | +16 | -— 20 
and unallocated .. +173 | +14-2 bt. 2°5 
T Non-Food Merchandise +16°4 +33 | +37 
Food and Perishables ............... +417 + 96 +24:0 
65 | +50 


| 


| 
| 





shows, the increase in sales compared with the correspond- 
ing month in 1938 was again substantial in the case of food, 
men’s and boys’ wear and boots and shoes. On the other 
hand, it was much less marked in the case of women’s wear, 
while sales of piece-goods were slightly, and those of the 
furnishing and hardware departments substantially, lower. 
the Seographical distribution of sales in October was 
very similar to that in September; in Central and West End 
London sales showed a reduction from the figures for 
October, 1938, of 31.2 per cent. (27.5 per cent. in Septem- 
ber), in Suburban London they were barely maintained, 
and in all the other districts they showed a marked in- 
crease. Except in the case of boots and shoes and travel 
requisites, the value of stocks (at cost) was higher at the 
end of October than a year ago. 


* * * 


Shortage of Flax.—Even before the outbreak of 
War the withdrawal of supplies of Russian flax from the 
international market had brought a rising trend in flax 
Prices and some difficulty for the domestic linen industry. 
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The war has also reduced the amount available from the 
Baltic countries, while Belgian supplies are limited by the 
increase in the military demand from the Belgian Govern- 
ment. Prices on the Belgian market have risen steeply since 
the war, under the combined stimulus of British, French 
and German purchases. The Flax Controller has pro- 
hibited, except under licence, the exports of flax and hemp 





BRITAIN’S TRADE IN FLAx 


Jan.-Aug 
1937 1938 19 
ss of flax (’000 tons) : 
MED beksbachadedibeccesesccences 39-4 40-7 26-6 35-9 
From Russia ............... 7:2 2:7 2:3 A 
2 Baltic Countries 8-9 11-2 6:7 11-5 
» Belgium ............ 17-5 19-6 12-1 18-7 
— of flax tow (’000 tons) : 
otal ........ pbditenaeeciiencanks 16:7 16-9 1-7? 142 
From Russia ............... 9-3 3-4 2:9 2:5 
» Baltic Countries ... 2-5 3-0 2-0 2:9 
Exports of flax and hemp yarns 
(000 tons) : 
FI i iieeresieribsvaveser 4-65 3-74 2-42 2-49 
To Eire eeeesepessscecesooees 0-42 0-30 0-22 0-22 
»» Other Empire ......... 0-51 0-50 0-32 0-41 
»» Germany ............... 0-70 0-76 0-45 0-42 
» Belgium ............... 0-64 0-16 0-12 0-09 
ia: PA baka secccnsrbanies 1-00 0-79 0-51 0-53 
Imports of flax and hemp yarns 
(000 toms) ..............0008 3-13 3-40 1-99 3-07 





yarn in order to conserve supplies for the weaving mills. 
Ulster farmers are also being urged to grow more flax. 
Output in recent years has fluctuated between 2,000 and 
7,000 tons; the area under flax in the United Kingdom, 
which was more than 100,000 acres in 1918, reached the 
low level of 7,438 acres in 1932 and amounted to 24,287 
acres in 1938. Negotiations are now going on between the 
Ministry of Supply and the National Farmers’ Union on 
the subject of the price to be paid for next season’s flax 
crop. 


* * * 


Dearer Oil Products.—As from December 2nd, the 
Petroleum Board, with the permission of the Government, 
has made further increases in the price of petroleum pro- 
ducts in this country. Kerosene has been advanced by jd. 
a gallon, to a wholesale price of 94d. for burning oil and 
94d. for vaporising oil. The price of automotive gas oil 
(for use in diesel-engined road vehicles) has been raised 
by Id. a gallon to 1s. 33d. and white spirit (used for a 
variety of industrial and medicinal purposes) by 14d. to 
1s. 53d. In each case the above prices for bulk sales by the 
Petroleum Board are those ruling in the lowest-priced 
zone, higher rates being current in other parts of the 
British Isles. Moreover, on December 7th the prices of 
fuel oil, diesel oil and gas oil were raised by a further one 
penny per gallon. As in the case of petrol, whose price has 
also been raised twice since the outbreak of the war, it 
may be presumed that selling prices are now once more in 
line with costs and that further increases will be unneces- 
sary for the time being. Meanwhile, a rough indication of 
the relative importance of some of these various price 
changes may be gained from last year’s United Kingdom 
consumption figures, which were approximately as 
follows: Motor spirit (excluding benzole, alcohol, shale 
naphtha, etc.), 1,390 million gallons; kerosene, 210 
millions; automotive gas oil, 90 millions; and white spirit, 
30 millions. Finally, it may be noted that the first war-time 
increase in the price of lubricating oils was announced this 
week 








ELECTRICAL ENERGY for qe 
Power, Heating and all Industrial Purposes IC: +) 
on the North - East Coast /&c/ 
NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY Co. Ltd. 


Carliol House, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
SITES FOR WORKS Apply to above address for particulars 
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Coal 


THERE has been little change in the 
position on the coal markets. The out- 
put in most districts is being readily 
absorbed and export business is gradu- 
ally increasing. The quantity of ship- 
ping available is still the decisive factor 
in the volume of overseas shipments. 


Sheffield .—Deliveries are now less 
hampered by transport difficulties and 
there is a ready demand for industrial 
fuel, gas coal, coking smalls and smalls 
for electricity works. Demand for 
household fuel is slow as users have 
good stocks. Coke prices are firmer and 
export dealings are quieter, though there 
is a fair volume of overseas business in 
steam coal. 


Glasgow.—Colder weather has led 
to a larger household consumption, but 
this has not yet benefited the collieries, 
as depot stocks are heavy. Industrial 
and public utility needs are heavy and 
shipping areas (which are contributing 
increasingly to inland needs) are meet- 
ing contracts as readily as the tonnage 
situation allows and have little coal 
available for prompt new orders. 


Newcastle.—New export trade is 
being negotiated for North-East coals, 
but the immediate position is hampered 
by transport difficulties. Northumber- 
land steam coals are still comfortably 
placed, but in Durham, apart from the 
coking section, supplies are more than 
adequate. Patent oven coke retains its 
recent firm position. 


Cardiff .—Although the recent ship- 
ping position has been less favourable 
the supply of wagons has been ade- 
quate and the improved production has 
been maintained. Exports are mainly to 
France, but there has been good busi- 
ness with the Mediterranean ports and 
South America. 


lron and Steel 


Tue high level of steel production is 
being well maintained. Most of the out- 
put is for Government use, but there 
are attempts to increase export busi- 
ness. The supply of steel scrap is still 
insufficient, but larger imports are ex- 
pected to arrive soon. 


Sheffield.— Forge and foundry iron 
is well taken up and increased produc- 
tion is necessary now that stocks have 
been absorbed. Basic pig, finished iron 
and common, marked and crown bars 
are in request, but there are ample 
tonnages of hematite. The delay in 
business in basic billets is being over- 
come by imports and good supplies of 
most steel material are available, Struc- 
tural steel requireme.ts are still heavy, 
and so are those for engineers’ tools 
both for home and export. Many firms 
have full order books well into the 
coming year. 


Glasgow.— There is no lessening 
of activity, but steel plants are unable 
to keep pace with consumers’ demands. 
Shipbuilders and marine engineers ab- 
sorb a large proportion of production. 
Sheet makers and other re-rollers, who 
have received important new service 
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contracts in the past ten days, have ob- 
tained a fair quantity of Continental 
material, which has kept their plants 
running. Tube makers are also very 
busy, and it is hoped to increase pro- 
duction in this branch. 


Middlesbrough. — Semi-manufac- 
tured steel supplies have been supple- 
mented from abroad and re-rollers are 
fairly well supplied. Hematite pig iron 
is disposed of as soon as produced, but 
makers have reserve stocks. The chief 
production of pig iron is of the basic 
quality, and no foundry pig is being 
produced locally. Foreign ore supplies 
are better and there is no difficulty in 
securing Durham blast furnace coke. 
Efforts are being made to maintain the 
steel export trade. 


Cardiff.—Steel production in South 
Wales is now at the rate of approxi- 
mately one million tons per annum and 
tinplate output is at 73.14 per cent. of 
capacity under the pooling scheme, 
compared with 47.20 per cent. in the 
corresponding period last year, but ex- 
ports are affected by irregular shipping 
movements. The general demand for 
sheets is good. 


News from Abroad. — Although 
the price tendency on international 
markets has remained firm, the semi- 
Official advance which was expected has 
not been announced. Special prices are 
frequently quoted to individual buyers, 
so that it is impossible to establish a 
uniform base. British exporters have 
entered some markets without, however, 
relieving the general pressure for 
supplies. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester) — There has 
been a further sharp advance in raw 
cotton prices and yarn and piece-goods 
rates are higher than for several years. 
Most spinners and manufacturers can 
obtain more orders than they want. 
There has been an encouraging inquiry 
for piece-goods, but price and delivery 
difficulties continue. There has been an 
increased demand from India and good 
orders from South America, but Scan- 
dinavian business has been curtailed by 
political developments. 


Wool (Manchester).—No change 
in the situation in the wool textile in- 
dustry is expected until a new price list 
is issued. All stocks now belong to the 
Government, and the methods of con- 
ducting business are causing dissatis- 
faction. The chairman and leading 
members of the British Wool Federa- 
tion are shortly to have an interview 
with the Minister of Supply. There is 
no slackening in the manufacture of 
military cloths, but producers are wor- 
ried by the smallness of the ration for 
a. and piece-goods for civilian 
orders. 


Jute (Dundee).—Raw jute prices 
have advanced by about £15 per ton 
during the past week, partly as a result 
of the failure of the Indian jute mills 
to agree on maximum prices. Despite 
the report that this season’s crop will 
be about 11 million bales, it is thought 
that there will not be too much jute for 
world requirements. Yarns have ad- 
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vanced in sympathy with the raw mate- 
rial, the last price paid for common 
8-lb. cops being 5s. 9d. Spinners are 
already sold ahead for some months. 
Shipments from Calcutta are still com- 
ing forward very slowly. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Metals.— Supplies of copper, lead 
and spelter to domestic consumers are 
improving, but the issue of export 
licences is still interrupted. Business in 
the United States has slackened, and 
the price of spelter fell by 50 cents to 
6 cents per lb., in spite of the low level 
of visible stocks. Prices of copper and 
lead were unchanged in New York. 


Tin. — Turnover in the L.M.E. is 
still limited to 25 tons per day, but 
there seems no shortage of supplies for 
tin-consuming industries, The increase 
in the export quotas to 100 per cent. 
of the basic allowances for the first 
quarter of next year brought a fall in 
the American price, from 54 to 51.75 
cents per lb. The November statistics 
put United States’ consumption of tin 
at 7,870 tons, an increase of only 1,830 
tons on the October figures; world 
stocks increased by 399 tons in Novem- 
ber to 37,574 tons. 


Grains.— Chicago markets have 
been firm with the continuation of 
drought, and Winnipeg prices have im- 
proved with larger exports from 
Canada, which will shortly be checked 
by the closing of navigation for the 
winter. Near futures in Chicago rose 
above 90 cents a bushel this week, and 
wheat prices in the Argentine have also 
risen above the former minimum prices 
of 7 pesos per 220 lb. The Argentine 
crop has been damaged by rain and 
insects, and only a medium yield is ex- 
pected from a late harvest; the carry- 
over at the end of the year will, how- 
ever, amount to some 60 million 
bushels. American maize prices have 
improved in the last few weeks, with an 
improvement in British demand, but 
supplies in this country are still below 
normal. 


Oils and Oilseeds.— Supplies of 
most descriptions of oils and oilseeds 
are good, and the Control is buying 
steadily for future delivery. The cen- 
tralised buying of the Control is acting 
as a check on the rise in linseed prices 
in export markets in the interval until 
the new Plate crop is shipped. An out- 
turn of 1.4 million tons is 
which is the same amount as last 
season, in spite of a 15 per cent. i 
crease in acreage. Plate linseed afloat 
for Antwerp has been quoted at £16 15s. 
per ton and December shipment to the 
United Kingdom at £14 15s. per ton 
plus duty. 


Rubber.— The discrepancy between 
London and New York prices has nar- 
rowed, with a renewed fall in the 
American price level. The London mar- 
ket has been firm and Para grades have 
been priced every steadily at 1s. per Ib.; 
standard ribbed sheets fell on Thursday 
to 11d. per Ib. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


TUBE INVESTMENTS, LIMITED 


BOARD’S FINANCIAL POLICY 
PROSPECT OF STABLE DIVIDENDS 
MR ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN’S VIEWS ON WAR TAXATION 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting of shareholders in Tube 
Investments, Limited, was held, on the 6th instant, at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Birmingham, Mr Arthur Chamberlain, chairman of direc- 
tors, presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and balance sheet, the 
Chairman said he told them a year ago that, from various causes, 
they had to provide for taxation a sum of £194,000 more than in 
the previous year. That was a staggering addition to their bur- 
dens, yet, he then added: “I am rather doubtful, if at that 
we have made sufficient provision, for who is bold enough to assume 
that when we are called upon to pay the taxes on 1938 results 
neither N.D.C. nor income tax will be found to be increased.” 
That gloomy reflection had been abundantly justified. To-day the 
increase in income tax had called for an allocation not far short 
of last year’s total increase in taxation, merely to adjust to the 
present rate the sum set aside for that tax last year. That being so, 
he could leave to their imagination the figure of the increase in 
total taxation and A.R.P. charges for which the directors had 
thought it necessary to make provision in this year’s accounts as 
compared with last. 


ALL PLANT FULLY OCCUPIED 


During the year all plant was fully occupied, and the turnover 
and profits before taxation were both considerably in excess of those 
of the previous year. After taxation and A.R.P. were provided they 
found themselves for all practical purposes with the same net profits 
as last year. He had never made any secret of the fact that their 
actual profits were larger than those shown in the Tube Investments 
balance sheet; and he remembered telling them that, in his opinion, 
few businesses were ever justified in distributing more than two- 
thirds of their profits, and that Tube Investments had rarely ex- 
ceeded that figure. In recent years that safety margin had been 
increased, for while on the one hand they had been spending capital 
on a very large scale and earning, in consequence, larger profits, the 
growing disequilibrium on the international position had made them 
determined not to increase their rate of dividend, nor to capitalise 
and distribute as bonus shares their reinvested earnings until they 
could more clearly realise how sound and how durable those addi- 
tional activities and their earning power would turn out to be. 
Until this war was finished and they could assess the world’s power 
of recovery, it would be simply idiotic to deal with this problem. 
Some day there might be a plum to be pulled from the pie for the 
shareholders, but, on the other hand, it might turn out that this 
enforced continence had been the material factor in enabling the 
company to get through a prolonged period of very bad trade. For 
the moment all he could say was that there was a considerable 
cushion between their present profits and any reduction in their 
tate of dividend. The very high taxation that they were called 
upon to bear, and which if he had any voice in the matter 


Would be in some directions even higher, only emphasised that 
statement, 


RESERVE AGAINST CONTINGENCIES 


These were times when no doubt many shareholders would be 
desperately short of money. Nevertheless, he thought they would 
agree that so far as Tube Investments was concerned they must be 
content with the prospect of there being little chance of any re- 
duction in dividend and no chance at all of any increase. Any 
Surplus that they earned and were permitted to retain must be 
regarded as a reserve fund against the contingencies of war, or the 
difficulties of post-war conditions. Describing how the undistri- 
buted Profits had been dealt with, Mr Chamberlain said, after 
Setting aside what was required for ordinary depreciation they had 
esau off some eight items of capital assets, together absorbing 
as 000; they had added £300,000 to obsolescence reserve; 

00,000 had been added to investment reserve, and stock reserve 


had also received a substantial addition. 


CASH SURPLUS 


After these raids on the hen roost the surplus of assets was 
nevertheless increased, as compared with last year, by £68,000. 
War for many industries was a time of boom, which, they all knew, 
was invariably followed by a slump. However careful they were, 
it would be impossible to both “keep stocks during the war at a 
level that permits of the greatest dispatch in the execution of 
orders entrusted to us” and at the end of the war “not to find 
ourselves unable to undertake competitive trade, whether at home or 
abroad, because of a surplus of raw material bought at the peak 
of war prices.” The only way out of this impasse was to build up 
out of unusual profits a stock reserve to enable them to enter on at 
least equal terms the fight for trade that would start as soon 
as Germany had foresworn Hitlerism. As for the disposal of the 
actual cash surplus, some of it was in the bank, some in general 
investments, some in increased trade interests, some in Stewarts 
and Lloyds deferred stock, some in increased debtors, some in in- 
creased stock, and a very large amount had been absorbed in capital 
expenditure originally intended to increase or strengthen the com- 
pany’s activities, but to-day, alas, the bondservant of Mars. They 
would not have been able to do all this with the complete confidence 
desirable for success but for the issue of ordinary stock in August, 
1936, which, while it gave the shareholders a free-of-tax gift of 12s. 
per share, provided the company with a very useful £940,000 in 
cash. 


TUBE FACTORY IN AUSTRALIA 


The shareholders would be interested to hear that they had, in 
collaboration with Stewarts and Lloyds Proprietary, with which was 
associatéd the Broken Hill Proprietary, started to erect a precision 
tube factory in Australia. This was a move entirely opposed to 
their general policy of confining manufacturing operations to this 
country, but, owing to Australia’s quite natural and quite deter- 
mined policy of encouraging secondary industries, the company were 
faced with the alternative of seeing their Australian export market 
gradually taken from them by Australian factories or, as they hoped 
and expected, gradually increased by a growing Australian demand 
supplied from the company’s own Australian factory. Incidentally, 
this decision had been taken in the nick of time to be of considerable 
service to Australia in the present crisis. 


WAR TAXATION 


Discussing the subject of war taxation, Mr Chamberlain suggested 
that the need for such a heavy increase in income tax and indirect 
taxation would not have arisen if the Chancellor, with due provision 
for reasonable exceptions and the repayment of capital spent for 
the production of war requirements and useless in a post-war era, 
had proposed, and the country agreed, that the Government should 
take 100 per cent. of any increase over the standard, whether for 
companies or private individuals. Gone would be the necessity for 
such a heavy increase in taxation, direct and indirect; gone would be 
the necessity for an expensive organisation to investigate prices; 
gone would be the necessity for a Profiteering Bill which most cer- 
tainly would not catch everyone; gone would be the necessity of 
bringing in a Bill at the end of the war to examine people’s private 
fortunes and exact a tax on the increase; gone would be many of 
the difficulties confronting employer and worker concerning wages; 
and, finally, gone would be the justifiable heart-burning over the 
contemplation of the difference in fortune of those whom patriotic 
ardour, age, fitness, or the fact that they did not happen to be 
in reserved occupations, placed in the front of battle, and those 
whom duty, age, luck or trade occupation allowed to stay at home 
and make as much money as possible. We should then have a free 
nation, waging a war for freedom and justice, with no possibility 
of private gain. 

The report was adopted and a dividend at the rate of 23} per 
cent. for the year, less tax, was declared. 
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ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED 


INCREASE IN GROSS PROFITS 
SOUND POSITION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the English, 
Scottish and Australian Bank, Limited, was held, on the 6th 
instant, in London. 

Mr S. M. Ward (the chairman), said: When I last had the 
pleasure of addressing you I indicated that the reports then recently 
received from Australia pointed to a possible slackening in the tide 
of prosperity which the Dominion had enjoyed during the last few 
years. 

Dependent as the Commonwealth is upon primary production for 
much of its wealth, its prosperity is basically determined by the 
state of oversea trade, and the recent severe fall in world commodity 
prices has caused a considerable reduction in income from this 
source. To take the cases of wool and wheat alone, which together 
represent over 50 per cent. of the total exports from Australia, the 
average market value of greasy wool, which stood at 16.48d. per 
pound in 1936-37, fell to 12.46d. in 1937-38 and to 10.5d. in the 
year under review, with the result that notwithstanding an increase 
in the number of bales exported their value was less than in 1936-37 
by nearly £A20,000,000. Similarly in the case of wheat, the average 
price for 1936-37 was Ss. 2.7d. per bushel. For 1937-38 it fell 
to 4s. 5.1d. and for 1938-39 to 2s. 9.2d.—in other words, a reduction 
in the value of exported wheat of about £A10,000,000 compared 
with 1936-37. This decline in export values has inevitably been 
reflected in the trade balance with this country. An export surplus 
of £36,369,348 in 1936-37 was followed in 1937-38 by a compara- 
tively small decrease in export values, coupled with a large increase 
in imports due to the high prices realised in the preceding year, thus 
reducing the favourable balance to £11,848,136, while in the year 
now under review the surplus has been still further reduced to 
£9,344,000 notwithstanding a large reduction in imports. These 
surpluses do not fully provide for the annual oversea interest charge 
of approximately £22,000,000, so that there has been a steady drain 
of London funds during the last two financial years to meet the 
Federal Government’s requirements for debt and other services. 
The fall in prices illustrated above, which extended to all the prin- 
cipal items of export with the exception of butter, and in many 
cases were below the cost of production, has had its effect in a 
slackening in the former rate of progress, illustrating how closely the 
internal economy of Australia is bound up with the state of her 
overseas trade. 


STANDARD OF LIVING MAINTAINED 


Under the circumstances it would have been reasonable to expect a 
sharp decline in economic activity, but the good effects of the advan- 
tages which accrued to Australia from the profitable export prices 
of the two preceding years have extended into the period under review, 
with the result that although the former rate of progress was not 
maintained the volume of business handled by secondary industries 
shows only a slight decline and the standard of living was well 
maintained. This is confirmed by the trade union unemployment 
figure, which for the year 1938-39 was 9.4 per cent., against an 
average of 8.5 per cent. for 1937-38. Some decline also occurred 
in factory employment, the number of persons engaged falling from 
$59,000 in 1937-38 to 551,000 in 1938-39. In the constructional 
industries, however, the volume of activity was well maintained, the 
total value of building permits issued for the year being £54,000,000, 
compared with £53,000,000 in 1937-38. 

No doubt this satisfactory position is partly due to the substantial 
increase in the amount of loan funds expended during the year by 
the Federal Government on defence and by State Governments and 
public utilities on works of various kinds. Marked political stability, 
freedom from major industrial disturbance, and the wise control of 
credit by the Commonwealth Bank, functioning as a central bank, 
have also been contributing factors. 

During the year several important new industries have been estab- 
lished in Australia. Paper and pulp mills have been erected, and 
considerable benefits should be derived by the Commonwealth when 
they are working to capacity. There have also been large extensions 
in the iron and steel industries. 

THE BANK’S ACCOUNT 

Turning now to the balance sheet, you will see that there is no 

change in the amount of paid-up capital (£3,000,000) or the per- 


petual stocks (£1,872,966). The reserve fund has been increased 
by the sum of £15,000 in accordance with the terms of the articles 
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of association and now stands at £1,725,000. Special reserve j 
unchanged at £1,585,000 and covers the depreciation in Australian 
currency, for which purpose it was set aside in 1931. Deposits at 
interest show a decrease of £189,719 and current accounts 
decrease of £56,416; deposits and current accounts together at 
£34,942,000 show a decrease of about £246,000, 

Bills payable at £1,674,000 show a considerable reduction of 
£1,100,000. This is due mainly to a special transaction which had 
had the effect of largely increasing this figure in the Previous year’s 
balance sheet. It has no special significance. The amount due to 
subsidiary company shows an increase of £486. This merely repre- 
sents sums standing to the credit of the account of the Melbourne 
Safe Deposit Company, which continues to give valuable Service 
to our customers and others. 

On the assets side of the balance sheet our cash item at £5,647,000 
shows a decrease of £2,753,000, while bills receivable and remit. 
tances in transit and advances and other assets show an increase 
of about £1,400,000. The increase shown in bills receivable, which 
includes Australian Government Treasury bills, may be accounted 
for by the fact that the Bank’s holding of Treasury bills has in. 
creased by upwards of £1,000,000, while trade bills show a reduc- 
tion, which was only to be expected in view of the recession in 
trade. 

The ratio of cash to each pound of our current account deposits 
is 7s. 9d., and if we take into account the Treasury bills which 
we carry in the balance sheet under the head of bills receivable and 
which are discountable by the Commonwealth Bank the ratio js 
lls. 2d. of our demand liabilities. 

Advances and other assets at £30,532,000 show an increase of 
£843,800. This increase is symptomatic of the times and shows 
that there is no lack of willingness to meet demands for accommo- 
dation from credit-worthy customers. The gross profit stands at 
£1,295,817, am increase over last year’s figures of £27,205. On 
the other hand, expenses of management show an _ increase of 
£36,469 and income and other taxes of £26,035. Deducting the 
expenses from gross profits leaves us with a net profit for the year 
of £245,294, from which there has been carried to reserve fund 
£15,000 and payment made of an interim dividend of 34 per cent. 
It is proposed to pay a further dividend of 34 per cent. less United 
Kingdom income ‘tax, making 7 per cent. for the year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


STRAND HOTEL, LIMITED 
EFFECT OF WAR ON HOTEL BUSINESS 


The annual general meeting of the Strand Hotel, Limited, 
was held, on the Sth instant, at the Trocadero Restaurant, London, 
Major M. Gluckstein, the chairman, presiding. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that the year had been a period of international anxiety through- 
out, culminating in the present war. The company’s trade until the 
end of August had been fairly well maintained, with profits only 
slightly below those for the corresponding period. War, however, 
had brought about a drastic reduction in the volume of their busi- 
ness. Hotels, and particularly London hotels, had—so far, at least 
—suffered to an exceptional degree. Some might be surprised that 
the disturbance to the company’s business from August to the clos 
of the financial year should have affected their profits so seriously. 
The fall in receipts during that short period had, however, been 
severe that a substantial trading loss had been experienced. In the 
case of hotels a sudden diminution of trade could not be minimised 
by a proportionate reduction in costs. 

They had also had to contend with rising prices, increases in taxa 
tion, and in general rates; and the cost of air-raid precautions, 
and in a lesser degree war risk insurance had been additional burdens. 

Shareholders would be able to understand, therefore, why th 
balance in the trading account at £83,000 was £40,000 lower than 
last year. For the eight years previous the dividend on the Partic 
pating Preferred Ordinary shares had beer 14 per cent. and the 
board regretted that they could recommend a dividend now of only 
7 per cent. 

The setback was not due, however, to circumstances within the 
control of the board, and as to the future, there was some indict 
tion of recovery. The board had no doubt that when condition 
became more settled the unique part which the company’s hotels 
played in the life of the Metropolis should ensure a return to thet 
former prosperity. London, however, had not yet entirely adjusted 
itself to war-time conditions, and until the present temporary phss 
had passed, business would remain more or less in a state © 
dislocation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


THE WAR AND FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Sir William Crawford Currie, the chairman, presiding at the 
ninety-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, held, on the 6th instant, at the com- 
pany’s offices, London, said that shareholders would all have read 
of the sinking of the company’s “ Rawalpindi” with the tragic loss 
of nearly all her officers and men in a heroic fight with the German 
battleship “ Deutschland ” and another German warship a fortnight 
ago. It was an epic which would remain for ali time in the annals 
of the sea. 

One of the outstanding events of the past year had been the 
decision of Government to grant constructive assistance to British 
shipping in the form of a subsidy to tramp shipping, and a liner 
defence fund against foreign competition, together with monetary 
grants and loans to encourage the building of new cargo ships. The 
outbreak of war had supervened before the final passing of these 
measures through Parliament, and, with British shipping thereby 
placed on a war-time basis, it had been recognised that the ship- 
building proposals were all that it would be feasible to proceed with. 
To these, at any rate as regarded loans, Government were morally 
bound, as many shipowners had committed themselves to expensive 
building contracts on the strength of the financial assistance which 
Government had clearly announced. 

Since the outbreak of war, trading by British vessels, apart from 
those requisitioned for military and transport service, had 
been conducted upon a system of licensing; in the case of liners, 
general licences for mamed period; and voyage by voyage for 
tramps. 

In order to meet heavy increases in running costs, comprising war 
risk insurance, routeing and convoy delays, rises in the prices of fuel 
and stores and in the cost of repairs, etc., liner conferences had been 
compelled to advance-their freight rates, this being no more than 
was justified by the additional expenses incurred. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


The chairman hoped that, in reviewing those controlled rates from 
ume to time as might be necessary owing to rising costs, Government 
would not be unmindful of the all-important question of the ability 
of the British Mercantile Marine to meet the competition of the 
shipping of other countries after the war. This was one of the 
greatest difficulties which British shipping, both liner and tramp, 
would have to face. 

That competition had assumed very serious proportions before 
war broke out, and, being free from the control under which British 
shipping had necessarily to operate so long as the war lasted, neutral 
tonnage would be reaping a handsome harvest. That would enable 
neutral shipping to accumulate large reserves, and, unless His 
Majesty's Government pursued a sympathetic and constructive policy 
in the interest of British shipping, the British Mercantile Marine, 
when once again normal peace-time trading could be resumed, would 
have the scales heavily weighted against it. In introducing pro- 
Posals to assist British shipping, just before the war, His Majesty’s 
Government had recognised the need for measures of assistance 
against foreign competition. But in view of the enforced withdrawal 
of those proposals, irreparable damage would be done to British 
shipping unless Government adopted an understanding and long- 
sighted policy both in regard to rates of freight on commercial 
voyages and rates of hire for requisitioned ships. 


TONNAGE REPLACEMENT 


The replacement of tonnage, due to war losses or in the normal 
course of business, was another problem to be faced. British ship- 
sg ought to be allowed to make full provision for depreciation and 
fi he reserves to enable it to face with some degree of con- 
ie at the inevitable difficulties of the post-war period, and so that 
ab ett Tegain its former position in trades which had had to be 
——— in the national interest. That was essential also in the 
deen 8 of all those afloat and ashore whose livelihood was depen- 
aan the full continuance and well-being of the Mercantile Marine 

Peace should return. 

as ae the one aim and object of all British shipowners was to 
Y eir whole-hearted support to the Government in all the 
: that might be made upon them for the purpose of bring- 
* country successfully through the present crisis. 

é eee he said that they could only say thank God for 
plaining! of the Merchant Navy, who unhesitatingly and uncom- 
and Y performed their allotted tasks with such steadfast courage 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SELLS BREWERY 
LIMITED 


39th ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


held in Birmingham on Tuesday, Dec. 5th, 1939 
PROFITS (Nett 
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DIVIDENDS ON PRE- a 
FERENCE AND 
rene oats 
paid) £367,500 0 0 
TO RESERVE rok 
PROPERTIES ...... £50,000 0 0 









aenbbathds chase £55,000 0 0 £547,500 0 0 
TO BE CARRIED FORWARD... £250,926 10 6 






Points from the Chairman’s Speech :— 
TAXATION INCREASED BY £61,500 


In the accounts before you, therefore, the new taxation has 
been responsible for an increased sum of £61,500 over last 
year. 

It is right you should realise that this item of increased 
taxation only includes Income Tax, National Defence Con- 
tribution, and Excess Profits Tax. Many of the other War- 
time liabilities do not affect the trading period covered by 
the accounts before you, but will loom largely in subsequent 
Balance Sheets. I refer particularly to the increased Beer 
Duty and the Compulsory War Risk Insurance, increased 
cost of materials, etc., such as Barley, Malt, Sugar, Coal, 
Wages, Transport, and most accessories. 


REASONS AGAINST RESTRICTION 


It has been said that the public house has justified itself 
in this emergency as uever before; it certainly has proved a 
veritable oasis in the loneliness and gloom of the black-out 
when many other opportunities for social relaxation could 
not be indulged in. 

On the other hand, we hear that our teetotal friends con- 
sider, in spite of there being no evidence to support it, that 
restrictions should be imposed on the Trade similar to those 
in the last war. In their anxiety to make use of the present 
emergency to gain their own ends they entirely ignore the 
altered conditions and habits of the public. For instance, 
twice as much beer (expressed in standard barrels) was con- 
sumed in 1914 than at present, and the consumption of 
spirits was more than three times as great in 1914 than now. 
Also there were 13,000 more on and off licensed premises, 
while, according to the last published statistics, convictions 
for insobriety have now decreased from 183,828 to 46,757— 
fewer by 137,071. 


23,249,290 SPENT ON PROPERTIES 


The Capital Expenditure on new houses, improving old 
houses and additions to Brewery buildings and plant during 
the year was £373,966, which is a smaller amount than 
would have been the case if the necessary building materials 
had been obtainable to enable us to complete the grants we 
were successful in obtaining at Brewsters’ Sessions. 

It is interesting to note that during the last seven years 
since our present Managing Directors embarked upon the 
policy of expansion, the Company and its associates have, 
in making additions to and modernising their licensed houses, 
together with supplementing facilities for brewing, expended 
no less a sum than £3,249,290. 


EXTENSION OF SPECIAL BONUSES TO MANAGERS 


To show in a practical way how we appreciate the efforts 
of our Staff and Employees we propose to again make them 
a present in the shape of a special bonus on the same lines 
as last year, of one week’s extra wages, which is additional 
to other ordinary bonuses or allowances. 

This year, of course, it will be extended to those of our 
employees who are serving with His Majesty’s Forces; we 
are also extending the special bonus to the Managers in 
charge of our licensed houses who have been in the employ 
of the Company for 12 months or more. This hitherto has 
not been our custom, but we are pleased to do it in recogni- 
tion of the valuable services they invariably render in the 
discharge of their arduous duties. Especially in times like 
the present do we realise that the good name of the Company 
is to a great extent in their keeping, and that without their 
co-operation it would be difficult to conduct our business so 
as to comply with the manifold regulations with which our 
Trade is beset, and to give satisfaction to our customers, 
who, when in trouble, often have reason to be thankful to 
the Licensees for acting as their guide, philosopher and friend. 


Copies of the Chairman's Speech may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Park Road, Aston, Birmingham. 
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CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


ABNORMAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
REVIEW OF THE GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


The ordinary general meeting of this company was held, on the 
7th instant, in London. 

Mr H. C. Porter (the Chairman) first referred to the irreparable 
loss the company had suffered by the death of Mr John A. Agnew. 

Since the last meeting the financial world had been subjected to 
repeated and violent shocks which had gravely impeded the normal 
conduct of business, and for this reason it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the accounts now presented would compare favourably 
with those of last year. 

Dealing with the accounts of New Consolidated Gold Fields, the 
operating company, dividends, profits, etc., amounted to £1,070,327 
against £1,221,439 last year. Dividends again showed a satisfactory 
increase. The profit carried down to the appropriation account at 
£997,048 was £183,346 lower than last year, a result more satis- 
factcry than might have been anticipated considering the extreme 
difficulties prevailing. A dividend of 2s. per share had been de- 
clared, making 16} per cent. for the year against 20 per cent. last 
year. This dividend, which was payable to Consolidated Gold Fields 
of South Africa, permitted the directors to recommend a similar 
final dividend in that company. 

With reference to their South African interests, it was satisfac- 
tory to note that the working profit for the year in respect of their 
producing mines amounted to upwards of £5,000,000, showing an 
increase of over £500,000 compared with last year’s results. 


TAXATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


With reference to taxation, however, in spite of repeated repre- 
sentations to the Government that the burden imposed upon the 
gold mining industry was proving a severe handicap to the ex- 
ploitation of new areas and rendering difficult the provision of 
further capital for existing companies, the Budget introduced for 
the year ending March, 1940, afforded no relief to the industry, 
and, notwithstanding the magnitude of the contribution paid by the 
latter to the Treasury, the Minister’s references to the industry were 
very limited. The rapid deterioration in the European position 
during the latter part of August, and the consequent depreciation 
of sterling, induced the Government to announce its intention of 
introducing legislation to appropriate the whole of the proceeds of 
the sale of gold over a price of 150s. per ounce. This constituted 
a radical departure from the previous policy of the Government. 
The Gold Producers’ Committee had made strong representations 
for some relief to be granted to offset a rise in working costs, and 
they welcomed the statement of Mr Hofmeyr that the Government 
Was prepared to deal with this matter when it arose. 


PROGRESS ON THE GOLD COAST 


The company retained a large interest in gold mining on the 
Gold Coast. The gold mining industry in the Colony had made 
substantial progress in the past year, and the prospects for the 
future were equally good. The necessity of maintaining this pro- 
gress was emphasised by the Governor in a recent broadcast message. 
His Excellency observed that gold was of vital importance in the 
present struggle and that the Colonial Office desired to see its 
production stimulated to the fullest possible degree. 

The principal interests of Oroville Dredging Company consisted 
in its holdings in Bulolo Gold Dredging, Pato-Consolidated Gold 
Dredging, and Asnazu Gold Dredging, all cf which companies were 
paying regular dividends. All these undertakings had only just 
reached full output, and the increased returns now being obtained 
should have a favourable effect on the revenue of Oroville. 

A complete change had come about in the fortunes of New Gold- 
fields of Venezuela. The company had intimated a profit for its 
financial year of £268,512 and a final dividend of 5 per cent. 
(making 10 per cent. for the year) had just been recommended. 
The Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation had continued to make 
remarkable progress. The extensive dredge construction programme 
was now completed, and it was anticipated that dividend distri- 
bution might be expected in the near future. Lake View and Star 
had again had a most successful year. Developments had been 
very satisfactory. 

In conclusion, the chairman said that in view of the very difficult 
and trying time covered by the accounts, he trusted shareholders 
would consider the results to be as satisfactory as could reasonably 
be expected. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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RIMAMURANY-SALGOTARJAN IRON 
WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED 


(RIMA STEEL CORPORATION) 
LARGER VOLUME OF TRADE 


The fifty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the Rimamurany. 
Salgétarjan Iron Works Company, Limited, was held, on the 18th 
ultimo, in Budapest. Roland de Hegediis, late Minister of Finance, 
member of the Hungarian Upper House, presided. 

The report stated that the production of the Hungarian iron 
works showed about the same figures as in the previous year, 
approaching maximum capacity. The rise of the home demand for 
iron and steel—due partly to the augmentation of the area of the 
country and partly to the increase of the State needs—and also the 
substantial exports of the domestic iron industry, have equally con- 
tributed to the result that the production could be maintained a: 
this high level in the year under review also. 

The full employment of our works was disturbed last autumn 
for a short time owing to the traffic restrictions caused by the 
international political situation; but in the second half of the finan. 
cial year we were able to make up for nearly the whole decline of 
production induced by the above troubles. 


FOREIGN RAW MATERIALS DIFFICULTIES 


Difficulties in the acquisition of foreign raw materials, rising 
raw material prices and continually increasing burdens of social 
legisiation have led to an additional augmentation of our produc- 
tion cost. During the year under report our selling prices under- 
went a change only so far as—complying with the intentions of the 
Government—we have essentially reduced the prices of many 
articles used in agriculture. If in spite of all that we are in the 
position to report on a net result almost identical to that of the 
previous year, and to propose payment of the same dividend, this 
must be ascribed to the larger volume of trade done by this company 
and to the efficient utilisation of our works. 

Owing to the war, foreign raw materials, such as coke, ore, 
scrap iron and metals, cannot be obtained except with great diff- 
culty and at ever increasing prices. Consequently, the measure of 
the employment of our works in the new financial year will not 
depend on the volume of the demand for iron and steel, but rather 
on the possibility of acquiring these important raw materials that 
are absolutely necessary for production. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES 


In the different sections of our works the following quantities 
have been produced (in parentheses the items of the year 1937-38): 

Charcoal-wood, 29,028 cubic metres (36,178 cubic metres); 
timber and firewood, 21,896 cubic metres (25,708 cubic metres); 
charcoal, 3,665 quintals (20,000 quintals); limestone, 918,374 
quintals (1,163,199 quintals); magnesite, 84,182 quintals (89,439 
quintals); chamotte material, 132,173 quintals (133,440 quintals); 
coal, 6,735,436 quintals (65,000,545 quintals); raw iron oft, 
6,632,723 quintals (6,988,018 quintals); roasted iron ore, 2,196,533 
quintals (2,516,213 quintals); pig iron, 2,497,552 quintals 
(2,797,712 quintals); raw steel, 3,612,641 quintals (3,669,274 
quintals). 

Our turnover of manufactured goods rose to 80.7 million 
pengoés, as against 76.4 millions in the previous year. 

Wages paid in cash amounted to 22,249,000 pengés, as against 
20,693,000 paid in the previous year. 


THE PAST YEAR 


As regards the results of the past business year, the accounts 
examined and approved by the board of auditors show a net profit 
of 2,336,684 pengés. The net profit permits an allocation of 4 Pe 
cent., or 93,467 pengis, to the reserve fund, 3 per cent. or 70,000 
pengés to bonuses to the board of directors, and 5 per cent. 
116,834 pengés for the managing directors and officers. The div 
dend of 5 pengés per share permits a balance of 122,354 pens® 
to be carried forward to next year’s account. . 

Count Immanuel Andrassy, Rodolphe de Biré, Dr Francis Gum 
Julius de Gyirky, Dr Roland de Hegediis, Dr Emil Stein, " 
Alexander de Sztranyavszky, Baron Paul Urban, Philipp Weiss and 
Count John Zichy were elected as members of the board of dire 
tors. Count John Zichy was elected as president and Roland + 
Hegediis and Philipp Weiss as vice-presidents of the company: 
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AUSTRALIAN, MERCANTILE, LAND 
AND FINANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


AN ADVERSE SEASON 


The seventy-fifth annual ordinary general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 7th instant, in London. 
Sir John Anderson, K.B.E., the chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: It is a great disappointment to your directors that 
the fears I expressed when addressing you last year as to the effect 
on our profits of the drought and low wool prices were so fully 
borne out in our trading figures for the twelve months ended 
June 30th last. ray 

Except for temporary and very limited relief late in the 1938 
winter, dry to extremely droughty conditions prevailed throughout 
that year in Victoria, in New South Wales, and in large and im- 
portant districts of Queensland, and following on the depleted 
rainfall of 1937 the effects were severe. It was not until February, 
1939, that the drought—one of the worst on record—was broken, 
and the heat of the 1938-39 summer was excessive. So great was 
it that on numerous properties where there were summer lambings, 
lambs died where they were dropped, and lack of feed and water 
caused ewes to desert their lambs. 

On the other hand, many graziers had decided, because of the 
droughty outlook, against attempting a general lambing. Further, 
the losses of grown sheep were heavy, for the expenditure on arti- 
ficial feeding, costly as it was, was mainly restricted to saving 
valuable breeding sheep. These factors resulted in a reduction in 
sheep available for sale and in reduced weights of wool, much of 
which was, of course, deteriorated in quality by the adverse season. 

The wool market, which was encouraging during the opening 
months of the 1938-39 selling season, did not fulfil the early 
promise of better prices. After the outbreak of war the British 
Government contracted to purchase the whole of the wool produced 
in Australia for the duration of the war and one year thereafter. 

Some portion of the current clip was shipped to Great Britain 
both before and after the outbreak of war, but it is disappointing 
that it has not yet been agreed with the British Government that 
such wools shall be treated as an integral part of the clip to which 
the basic average purchase price applies. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


TELEVISION PROGRESS 





The eighth ordinary general meeting of Electric and Musical 
Industries, Limited, was held, on the 6th instant, in London. 

Mr Alfred Clark, the Chairman of the company, after referring in 

detail to the company’s accounts and to conditions which had re- 
stricted sales during the year, said: At our two previous meetings 
I referred to the slow but quite noticeable increase in the sales of 
gramophone records, and during our last year this increase con- 
tinued to develop. The war has further stimulated the sale of 
records, and the public seems to realise more and more the need for 
brighter entertainment in the home itself during the blackened 
nights when public entertainment is curtailed. 
_ After referring to the position of television, the chairman con- 
tinued: If we look to the immediate future we find that we are 
faced with problems similar to those in every other class of goods 
of a like nature. Some factors of war-time conditions are unfavour- 
able, while others may react advantageously. The desire for enter- 
tamment in the home is likely to increase, and we believe that we 
are fortunate to be the makers of commodities which the public will 
still be anxious to buy. There should be an increasing demand for 
records, but the sale of radio receiving sets will probably be 
smaller than last year. 

The further orders for Government work will result in filling up 
the factories. The nature of the work undertaken cannot be dis- 
cussed, but, although it is of a type closely allied to our normal busi- 
ness, it is largely of a kind which requires considerable preparation 
in advance. When production is fully under way the factories will 
be turning out goods to capacity. In these conditions the earning 
Position of the company during the immediate future is impossible 
‘0 predict with any degree of certainty. 

Such are the conditions governing the immediate future. If we 
take the longer view we find ourselves on surer ground. Radio, 
television and records each has its place in public favour, and the 
company’s strong financial position, its reputation and its trade 
marks should permit us to look ahead with optimism to our full 
share in these industries. 

The report was adopted. 
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KWAHU MINING COMPANY (1925), 
LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS—GOOD PROSPECTS 


The ordinary general meeting of Kwahu Mining Company 
(1925), Limited, was held, on the Ist instant, in London. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Frank Johnson, D.S.O. (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said that, highly as shareholders might appre- 
ciate a profit of over £100,000 on the comparatively small capital 
of £40,000, the fact must not be lost sight of that it had been 
earned practically entirely by the sale of shares, for which a portion 
of their concessions or areas were disposed of to a subsidiary com- 
pany—a legitimate but possibly non-recurring transaction. The 
directors had set themselves the task of continuing somewhat simi- 
lar profits in future years, but based rather on gold won either 
by their company directly, or by dividends on their shareholdings 
in other producing companies. They had every reason to believe that 
with constant attention to the company’s interests such a satisfactory 
position could be attained in a reasonable period. 

The chairman, after dealing in detail with the position of Gold 
Coast Main Reef and the Siwum Concession, in summing up said 
that the revenue expected from their holding in G.C. Main Reefs 
was a commencing one of £15,000 this next year, rising gradu- 
ally to an ultimate £50,000 per annum. From their Marlu holding 
they anticipated some £6,000 to £7,000 per annum, while they 
looked with confidence for another £20,000 per annum at least 
derived from their working of the Siwum Mine. 

It might be incautious to say at this stage precisely how they 
intended to deal with that revenue, but at the risk of being accused 
of rashness he would say that, subject to any unforeseen circum- 
stances, they intended to apportion the revenue under three distinct 
headings: (1) the income derived from the Main Reef dividends 
would be looked on as solely to be used to provide regular dividends 
for the Kwahu company; (2) that Marlu income should be set 
against standing charges of the company; and, finally, (3) the 
profits from the Siwum Concession would be mainly devoted to the 
acquisition of new interests. 

That was their policy, in brief, and, subject to the continuance 
of conditions as seen at present, it should result in their company 
obtaining the character of an investment company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


MESSINA (TRANSVAAL) 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 25 PER CENT. 


The annual ordinary general meeting of The Messina (Trans- 
vaal) Development Company, Limited, was held, on the 6th instant, 
in London. 

Mr W. T. Anderson, C.B.E., M.Inst.M.M., who presided in the 
absence through indisposition of Lt.-Col. John P. Grenfell, the 
chairman of the company, said: The financial results of the year 
have, I think you will agree, been quite satisfactory. The price of 
copper, although slightly lower during the period, has, I am glad to 
say, been sufficient to allow the maintenance of the profits at 
approximately the same figure as in the previous year, with the 
result that the directors see their way to recommend an increase 
in the dividend, besides placing various amounts to reserve. 

It is interesting to note that the mining costs in South Africa 
show a satisfactory decrease of £17,200, notwithstanding an in- 
crease of 29,000 tons in the tonnage mined. 

There is a balance to the credit of profit and loss account of 
£138,648. Your directors recommend a final dividend of 174 
per cent., making 25 per cent. for the year, compared with 224 per 
cent. last year, and to carry forward £54,898. 

As regards current profits, we have in conjunction with the other 
Empire producers entered into an agreement with the British 
Government to supply them with a fixed amount of copper per 
month at a price approximating to that ruling immediately before 
the war. The surplus of our production will be available for satis- 
fying the local demands in South Africa and elsewhere. 

The policy of active development has been continued in all sec- 
tions, and although the footage of development work was less than 
in the previous year, the ore reserves have increased by nearly 
400,000 tons to the substantial figure of 2,811,000 tons of a value 
only fractionally less than that reported last year. The general 
manager in his report draws attention to the increase in the ore 

the Campbell shaft section. 
thin fe the eae a decrease from 16.55s. per ton to 14.85s. 
per ton, which, translated into terms of standard copper, gives 
£34 per ton, as against £35 per ton for the previous year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


et Sa matt enten Docenion, 2. 0h | 
total ordinary revenue was 12,290,000, 
against ordinary of £55,777 
issues of £20,500,000 under Defence | 
Loans Acts, and issues to sinking funds of | 
ee. Thus, including ing fund | 
ions but excluding issues from | 
defence loans, the deficit accrued since , 
a Ist last is £273,998,000, against — 
£240,607,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
into 
| (£ thousands) 
Bati- | a1.) i] 1,) Week | Week 
mate, |1938, to 1939, to) ended | ended 
|1939-—40: 


Dec. 3, | Dec. 2, |Dec. 3,|Dec. 2, 
| @ | 1938" | 1939" | 1938 | 1939 
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, 393 1,67 385 
eae 95,393 1,674) 4, 


coe 11,890 470 
aes 50,990! 52,370 
Seamps..... | 47 1 11,440 200 
N.D.C....... | 25,000) 11 17,340 
Duties... 1,250 750 480 
Total L. Rev. | 578,750) 179,426] 188,913 


. [239,600 153,201| 179,910 3. 
Sag 78,201, 87,520 
Total Cust. | 
372,450 231,402) 267,430 
Duties 22,000 11,209 9,683 
} 
400 10,630 6,454 
Lands: 1530. 960 940... | 
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-& eeeeente) 
Expenditure | Esti- lara a1.) Week | Week 
| mate, |1938, to 1939, to| ended ended 
1939-40, \Dec. 3, Dec. ec. 2, 
 @ | 8° 1939 | 1938 | 1 
spina i] } | ; 
ORDINARY | : ee 
EXPEND. | i 
Int. & Man. | 
of Nt. De. 230,000 176,422 176,462 28,839 22,615 
. ; 
coi | 
0,000 5,029 4,962 i 90 
Fund Ser. ae a 1,754, 3,803 24 
‘a 83,205! 185,227 29,002! 22,729 
fe Serva) A ee 571,723 18,035 Seae 
686141 | 503. cena 22,785| 53,548 





} Expend. 1430911) 681,107 756,950 47,037 55,777 
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Budget of September 27, mo 
After reducing Exchequer balances 
£311,771 to £2.355,001, the other 
tions for the week (as shown in 
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£64,026,000 to about £8,701 millions. 
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Finance 





thousands) 
matinee. (Net) 
Treas BID cacitiencnscodicedichooce 52,776 
Pu' advances ...... 3,150 
National Savings Certificates ...... 3 
3% Defence bonds ..............++. 4,300 
64,026 
OTHER IssuES YMENT 
Figg Bee ay ... 350 | Tithe Act ......... 410 
N. Atlantic hipping 3 
Overseas Trade 114 
501 j 410 


ee ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
¢ issues and receipts from 
Aes 1 to 


ber 2, 1939, are :— 
(£ thousands) 
any ee 756,950 | Dee Ord. Rev. ...... 489,685 
in Bices. 
Cross bo ~ hn 538,218 


—s ~ a 6,733 
Net borrowing... 531,485 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 6th, 1939 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes Issued : é | Govt. Debt.. 
In goon. 5 33,876,094 “er Govt. 


In Bnkg. rities .. 
Other Secs... 
Silver Coin .. 


£ 
11,015,100 


565,305,781 


partment.. 46,343,467 3,018,674 
_ 660,445 





Sats "219,561 
580,219,561 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
1 53 


£ 
Govt. Secs... 114,886,164 
Other S: 


Discs., a 5,399,688 
Securities... 23,362,233 


rg 28,761,921 
Other Accts. $9:823,796 nanstinecs 46,343,467 


126,111,631 | Coin ...... 1,129,007 


191,120,559 191,120,559 


* Including er, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 















Lig iad Chop) = 
Compared with 
Both Departments aT tan | tos 
| 1939 | Week | Year 
~ COMBINED LIABILITIES % f Aaa 
Note circulation ......... 533,876] + 5,216|+ 46,124 
Deposits : Public.......... 47,141|+ 19,319) + 28,512 
Bankers’ ...... 86,288) — ~eS i 
Others......... | 39,8 2+ 








Total outside liabilities . | ep 7 6,958 t 61,859 
Capital and rest .......... 
Govt. debt and securities | 691,207) + 5,105 + 395836 
Discounts and 5, + "870 — 12,471 
Other securities............ + 916+ 4,301 
Silver coin in issue + 101!4 472 
Gold coin and O + 326265 
RESERVES —_—_ 





Res. of notes & coin in 


Denhene Cogectaness... 47,473|— 5,216 — 22,389 
Prope ee reserve to | 
— 2:8%- ,|-16: 4°, 


Banke, dep. (°pro- 27-9 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 





Issue a; ] ’ 
Notes in circ. ied 527-6 *9 528-7, 53:9 
ye gua 51-6 as 





* Government debt is £11,015,100; 
£14,553,000. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


seit latest return of the Bank of Turkey 
NOTE. ‘in, The Boonomiat of of September 9th ; 


Internatiomais, of November 11th 5 South Africa 









ovember 18th Egypt, Greece, India, 
of Norwia. . | and Roumania, 
of November, 25tB1, Qway and Federal Reserve 
end Members not {December 2nd. 
U.S. FEDERAL a BANKS 
j2 U.S.F.R. Banxs | Dec. Ov. Ov. 
7 7 
ifs. on, hand 1339 i839 1939 
from Treas. 
pani 12,017 i318 15,297 13.299 
cash reserves ... 1) 
~— bills discounted a5) 
Bills bt. in open mkt... 1) Nil_| Nil | Nil 
Total bills on hand ... 8 8 
ial advances 12 1 oil 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,687, 2,552 2,512 
Total bills and secs. 2,705; 2,572 2,532 
Total resources ....+-++- 18,607 a 18,623 
F.R. notes in circn. 4,817, 4,845 4,900 
te of excess mr. | 
c res. - reqts. | 3, 5,140 5,150 
pepok reserve account 11,749 11,620 11,617 
Govt. 11S ..eveceee 
10D ccvsceaps 12,875 12,836 12,748 
bog id in and surplus: 31 311’ 312 
Total liabilities ......... | 18,681 18,623 
I cvcccctamminoetate % '86°5% 86°7% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
Monetary gold stock ... | 14,367] 17,132 17,347 17,408 
Treasury and 
CUFTENCY ...+sseeeeeneee 775| 2,935, 2,947 2,949 
Money in circulation... | 6,844) 7,409, 7,462 7,545 
Treasury cash and de- | 


7 
1938 1939 





-0}6139-7|6132-6,6098- 
RaNUTUO -o-csmesensniaan '87*6%'90-2%|90-7% 90: 


REICHSBANK 








ponte cwrnsaiwnitiia ° 1431: 
Secs. : for note cover 
Other 


SHU DIAOCWO 


° “7 
ésenee 417 603-3 -4 599-0 
Covered ussedioaiion “10% 0:75% |0-74% |0-76% 


* Figures not comparable. 
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BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 
Dee. | | Nov. ; Nov. | = 


co Bis Be | 1959 | 1639, 1539 | 19% 
Bills: Commercial .. ‘Toss 13,377 tans Sao lvoe 
Advances | 3,832 33 3 at 
on securities oo “se 3,523 = 
io t | , | ' _ 

interest ; (a) 10,000 10,000 10,000, 10,000 
(6) provisional ...... | ror 20,473 20,473, 20,473 
Prov. adv. to ote | 7,300 10,000) 10,000 
Bonds, S.F. Dept. ...... | 5,570 5,466 5,466 5,466 
Other assets ............ _ 4,893 7,438 Grae 7,822 
Notes in cotn 109467 146592 146743 149370 
Deposits: Public ...... | 5,762 2,014 ite 1,953 
29,681 13,838 13,957) 12,205 


Other liabilities ......... 2,932 3,309) 3 
Gold to sight liabilities 60: 30 50 ae Se" 309), 3.535 


! 
15, 31, 7, 

ASsETs | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin & gold bullion! 34-29| 40-91! 40-91! 40-9 
Net exchange 16-08} 2-50) 2-18 2-21 
Home discounted | 11-44 27°62) 26-83) 27-05 
Loans and advances... | 11-74| 22:99) 24-45! 19-72 

Notes in circulation ... | 50-57) 70-18) 66:91! 64: 
“Tae one | 32 | 26 e 
accounts, seo | ‘13 *25| 24-52) 26-38 
co | 2 *06; 8-44) 9-62) 11-61 
6) Bankers ...... 16-93) 14:32, 9-96) 8-85 





erecvcccecce 60: 9% 45 -0%'47-1%'47-3% 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengé 


93°5) 


= "| Bae Nov 
Assats 1939 | 1939 1939 | 
Metal reserve : 
Gold coin and bullion aoe 1 124- 1 124-1 124-1 
Foreign exchange .. 3-2) 80-9 78-1 76-5 
Ini. bills, wrs. & secs. 624:5 584°5 545-6, 5326 
Advances to Treasury : 
ae ee ee | 247-4 247: 5 247- 5 247°5 
Kr. exch....... | 95-3) 95 95-3, 95- 3, 95-3 
seen SS Sees j2032- 3) 979- 7 939- 1 898-9 
accounts, 
MS cctsenéeiase 177 o| 199- 6 199- 4 232-8 
Certificates......... 93:5 93-5, 93-5 


BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 


Oct. | S Oct. | Oct. 
22, | 8, | 23, 
Assets 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Qed Ssdssiissisccrsccvcre 310-7, 310-7) 310-8/+310-8 
SEED ccnctsnabendsanscenss ‘8 *9| 406-9/¢408-7 
Disco iaiidiemininate 33 378-3 aoe'a ee 
Other debit accounts... | 716-2) 914-2) 907-9) 931-3 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 781-0; 957-5) 983-1) 985-9 
departments ... | 553-0) 567-8) 567-9) 548-9 
Other credit accounts 1097-1/1248-0'1257-2 1265-6 
N.B.—Market value is : + 491-7 million rials. 
= on Lond. price and 
rate. 


BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can. $ 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 

| 30, | 15, | 22 | 29, 
Reserve, of which | 3550,| 1890,) 1930 286-4 
Which ...... , - 
Gold i bails | 181-0) 225-7! 225-7; 225-7 
Securities ............... | 195 | 256 9 248-6) 244-7 
Note circulation......... | 170-7) 225-0 222-9 222-3 
Peearenees | 4 89 9 ot 

to notes | 

deposit liabilities ... 54-1% 52-5% 53-3% 54-8% 





Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 

23, 15, | 23, 

1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold reserve capuiinininien 620-4/1180-0/1179-8'1179-7 
F correspondents |2096- ‘8.1747: *7:1732> ‘7 1749- 2 


Panis & Seren bonds 435-6) 645-6 649-0. 647-5 
LIABILITIES 


| 
Notes in circulation es . 11951- _ oo 0. 3267-9 
Sight deposits : Govt. 185-4) j )1 133-0 
f Other (1183: 0 623. a 720-4 551-8 
Cover to sight liabs. ... '78-2%'70:0% 68:2% 69-3% 


BANK OF JAVA.—AMillion florins 








a | 4 —_ 
ASSETS 1988 1939 | 1939 | | 1939 
Gold and silver ........- 147-06 145-39 144-70 


a 
aS 79-971 74°64 83-39 





Foreign bills ............ 42 16°59) 18-86 18-84 

Other assets ........00++ 67-78| 63-76| 64-31, 54-02 
LIABILITIES “| 

Notes in circulation ... |185 "91/201 -86)197- 78 194-56 

Deposits and bills...... | 87°16, 92-09| 91-91) 92-85 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 





| Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
| 30, | 31, | 23, | 30, 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
FOSETVE «0.000000 | 591-5) 626-3) 627-1) 627°3 
Govt. secs.: Swedish 87- | 203:1) 213- 0 213-1 
Foreign 32-1; 43:3) 40-9) 40:9 
Gold abroad not in res. | 115-8) 106-1) 106-0) 106-0 
Blces. with for. banks.. | 401-6) 360-8] 316-6) 327-4 
Bile peveblein Sweden | 1 ee inal wee 
Bills al -6) . 2) 
py a ei cidade — 110-6 136-6 149-6 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 981-8/1252- 61123. 0/1232-3 
its: Government | 484- 4 291-3) 531-2) 518-8 
ag a ge 455-1) 249-9) 127: 3} 93-0 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 


Million f a 

Pa ee OR Nov. | ~ Oct. ict. | Nov. ov. | Nov. 

| 30, 31, 30, 

AssaTs 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

GOI ccccccccccccccccccece \2889 + 7:2394-6'2309 - 8/2309 8 

Foreign exchange ...... 286-0) 291-4 348 *7| 341-9 

Discounts, etc. .....+..+ 109-9} 85-6) 85-3) 85-6 

Advances  ....ccceseveees 24:4) 53-7, 59:5) 60°8 

SeenetMGD caccssccscoeees 94-6 o4°6 94-6) 95-0 

LIABILITIES 

ee. 11695-82036 -2)1965-7/2011-6 

Other Sea stabilities... 1686-0| 834-7} 875-9| 827°8 

N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and the ass assets 
representing it are 538,583,653 frs. 








12-107 |7-52-58 |7-52-58 
12°11 75837 7-46-56 




















EXCHANGE RATES 
(a) Rates fixed by Bank of England 














(b) Market Rates 


en 


Dec. 5, | 


| s | Dec. 4, | Dec. 6, | Dec. 7, 

| Aisa” | 1939 | 1939 | 1939°| 1939 

* * yee | +16* 16* 

2014" | 2014 sOlg* | 2014* 2014* 

215q* | 2154* | 2134 | 2134* | 2134* 

225g* | oot 2259" | 2259% | 2259* 

18-159 20-201, 20-2083 8 | 20- 203s | 20-203, | 20-203, 
75le~7712| 76-771 i 76-7712 | 76-771, | 76-78, 
76-9000) 77: 1.2306) 772 25(6) 7. -2006) Ld 204 p) | 77-63 62(b) 

Soe Let a1s-24) oe] Bore) HO) San) 0 aaa 

200* 200* 200" 205-230 | 205-230 | 200- 


975g-5g | 9759-58 | 9739-8 | "are 9739-58 
3814* 3814* 3814 3814" | 7 


39+ 40(6) = -40(0) 39- 40(b) 39: 4500) 39: 40(6) | 39: 40(6) 


107ic- 





1071 \10712- (107 le |10712— 
07 a "fost 10812 1081 «lost aa 
10* 
following se en we. tee te 521(6) 5210 521() 521) 521.8) | 5 521(8) 
i on ee | 55-600 | 540-600 
dealings for other to a maximum of three months. 1715jg~ | 1715;6— iMag 1715,6- ne ATi : 
London Dec far 181y6 181j6 18116 16! 1 
Dec. 7 1439-58 143 4516-916 |14516—%16 
sat | a "i938" a 1939” ieeist olt47g-15%e iaeiste igre atest 13% 
New York, cents... | aap! cowl cool wnt ape! mnpa, | Vebperuioobes iio" | 110" 110%. tee, | ios ide 
Montreal 3ep-| 19|2319-2519'231 2 2 | 
Paris, wi EOE wovenee lap Pat fiz paicianie 2312 211s 23} (2114-2304) 21-2212 | 21-2212 
cents. sssees 6 28n6-%) a ee wr ty 281;6-516 (28116-S16 
teeeeveee 2p-Par $... ani 8 | 414-78 | ae-"e 
Zurich, CORB enone 1lop-Par Bogor, Ay a 614* site" tue ae | 6lg* | 6lg* 
Stock! — eteeee 3 P: 
Dalo, Oe ssvsee 3p-Par * nn § Par 8 -235132 since dollar 
+ + Pence per unit of local currency. = 
Java, e 3p-Par cn Febrasry be 1934 (a) Prior | to, devaluation on April 2, 1935. 
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BANK CLEARINGS 
Ce ese ay 8 gene sa ae 






















No. oS wating ~ 286 | 284 

= 
BIRMINGHAM —15-4 | 3,288 112,124 | 108,196 
BRADFORD ... 4+68:7| 1,777 38,093 | 45,197 
BRISTOL......... + 39 1,402 824 | $98 
HULL ......... vs —28°6 | 839 40,021 | 36,960 
LIVERPOOL .. +10-7 | 5408 068 | 239,404 
MANCHESTER | 47,701 + 3:2 |Ab teers | “penis 
NOTTINGHAM —18-1| "655 744 | 22; 
Total: 9 Towns | 117,376 | 122,727 |+ 4-6 | 27,157 1,071,659 1,081,150 
DUBLIN ......... 2 297,709¢) 290,175¢ 
LEEDS* ......... 743 


























* Suspended publication. + Clearing of suburban cheques through local clearing 
discontinued from eee 1939. + 48 weeks. 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON f 
| Dec. | 
5 » | Dec. 2, | Dec. 4, | Dec. 5, | Dec. 6, | Dec. 7, 
Ne | 139 Me 1939 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
Bank rate (changed) % | % | % | % | % | % | % 
1939) ae | 2|a2 | 2 | 2 | vis | 2 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 1 ‘LBygeDlg {13,91 g /13;6-11g |15;6-114 | % 144 1% lly 
3 months’ do. ....... Ft 6 ig | Ihe | Ig | 1% qi 6 
4 months’ do. ....... |11g-15y6 gle ‘11g-Ii6 '1g-1oi 1l,g- be 14-1 11g-15y6 
6 months’ do. «-.. lg | lp | lig | ie | Llp lg | Lg 
monthe? cerns. | | 3 lg | 1 1 ni ll 
= siatinhuine artes neti He-HSg Hte-fie t1e-foe rate ie 
Loans—Day-to-day ... | 34— 
SHOE .......0000000.-08. | | Sqmdlg | Sqm | Sqmdlg | Se—1lg | Sq—11g | Sg-1ly 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. | i ie ie ie te | ie i 
ssa 4 B Bg um) Om Be 








December 9, 1939 
Comparison with previous weeks 





Bank Bills 
Trade Bills 


3 Months | 4 Months ¢ Mons Monts Mota aa 


eee! 








Wagram 
1939 |. % % % % 8 
© cestes 11g) 13;g—11g | 1¢—18jg | 11-1 ais 
Pas (EI is | ia) Hes) | 2 | 2 
> 3— les Ierlte Meise | ie | airs | 2a | $3 
Dec. 7 ese =o 156 =| 11g-1%4 6 11, 219-3 | 254-3 3-31, 
— ! Trt tei 
NEW YORK 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


Dec. 7, Nov. 8, Nov. 15, Nov. 22, Nov. 
1938" “yode” gag? Nogy2% Nov. 29, -y 


°% ag 1 
% 

MONEY 2... 00-seeeererereces 1 1 1 1 i 

Time money (90 days’ mixed 

‘coll.) or spancbibenneies lly lig 11 1lg 11, 1 

Bank acceptances 


90 1 
Someta fo Ok UU 














. 30, 1, | Dec. 2, Dec. Dec. 5, | Dec. 
Now Verk on 1939 "| 1939” | 1939” | 1939" | ‘yoag” | Des 
ON 38814 | 3897, | 39014 | 3897, | 390 | 3911; 
Demand .............. 386% | 38915 3891, | 38835 | 389 | 390 
Paria, Fr. .........0cccccces 2-20ig) 2:21 | 2-21l4/ 2-21 | 2-2114! 2-22 
Brussels, Bel. akan 16-52. 16-50 16-53 16-53 16-53 | 16:52 
witzerland, Fr. ......... 4219 | 22- . “4219 | 22-43 
esi, Lise»... 5-05 | 5-05 | 5-05 | 5-05 | “5-05 "| 5.05 
Amsterdam, Gidz....... 33-0 | s8-09 | Soap | 93:23 53-09 | Som 
Kr.......... | 19°321g| 19-32 | 19-32 | 19-32 | 19-32 | 19.32 

apt a RI 22- 22-72 | 22-72 | 22-72 | 22-72 | 22-72 
Ss im, Kr. Sree 23-822 23-82 | 23-81, 23-82 | 23-82 || 23-8 
Athens, Dr. .........000005 . . "2" nq’t’ nq’t’d | Ung 
Montreal, Can. $  ...... 86-625 | 87.500 | 87-310 | 86-b30 86930 | 87-250 
Japan, Yen seek 23-49 | 23-49 | 23-49 | 23-49 | 23-49 
Oa air 7-80 7-50 7°45 7°50 | 7:50 

B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 23-05 | 23-07 | 23-05 | 23-02 | 22-95 | 23-00 
Brazil, Milreis ............ 5:10 | 5:10 | 5:10 | 5-10 | 5-10 








Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


British Railways and London Transport Board. 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 





IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 





1 SOOO eS eeeseeseeeCes 
Grea S uthern— 
1936 


Ser eee eeereseocooes 7 








CANADIAN 
(For heading, see Overseas Traffics in first column) 


| 1939 $ ae oo. -e|hUd,lhCUe 
Canadian Nations! 47 Nov. 197) + 1393975)1 269] +1748 
Canadian Pacific... @ | e 20 $6,505,197 + 1299975194773.969 +7,238,000 


+ 9 days. 
SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 















pesos. Fortnight. Converted at official rate. 
(d) Receipts in Fupeares onininess te) Coneened ex controlled rate. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Month of 
a | S- 


Cone 1 


10 Months, 10 














: 
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i 
i ; 


Sedg 
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i 
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yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest less income tax at the standard 
z meee date the-final date of repayment is taken when the stock stands st a discount Wen the wage Geer emer. 
quotation is above par. The yield on ordinary shares is calculated on the nee of interim dividends. 
Aonths 
i 
S ha 4 % : 
3-31, Consols 212% ......... + 1g} 3 13 10 || 533 14 b f 36 
3-31, Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... a 3 15 Ini 230 8 b Blea AnciaAme Do. || 27 
Conv. 22 194449 3 3 || 2141, 6 b 65 0 
of Do. 3% 1948-53 ... 3 5 6|| 1172 44 5 2 2:3 
Do. ae after 1961 315 3f|| 240 10 3b 617 2% 
Do, 41 1940-44. ? 225 8 b 78 10 
. a | 3 4 9 |! 2372 Blo 5 sans 
Fund. 212% 1956-61 — 14] 3.10 1 || 11812 412 5 .7s 
Fund. 1952-57 oe 3 8 7 || 21712 7 6b 617 2 
ates in Fund. 3 ° - 3 8 8 || 195 3 a 6 Q 
Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... — 4/312 9 || 180 6 6 . . os 
Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 — 144/217 7k Financial Trusts, &c. 
ec. 6, Do. 3% 1954-58 ... - 37 3. 27/12 131; ¢ Brit. S.Afr. i. E +3d 16 0 
1939 Victory 4% ... - 312 8j|| 54 2a 6) Dalgety 5 pa +3/-| 5 0 
% War L. 312% af. 1952 315 8f 21/3 406 @|| Forestal Land £1...... +1/10| 6 9 
1 Local Loans 3% ...... ; . . 25/- < (z) +3d | 3 0 
n, fe. | os2 | 64 | 55te | Emdia 210% ......-..., 4 4 0| o 4 SE EE a | +g 5 0 0 
— me ssl 7 | 90 | 7 I} Do. 312% ............ 4 511 
i 434 —2/3| 5 0 
i 410 5 || 73/- | 45/- || “6 al 12 51 Courage Ord £1.- ~ele $ 
3 18 10f —1/6| 4 Ox 
ll 412 0 —2/9/| 6 0 
N. 5% 1946 4 14 10 341517 0 
ec. 6, S. Africa 5% 1945-75 319 2 add 5 0 
1939 Stocks 6 0 
_ Boast om ee 
ents sescecceseee | FO | ooh | JMOL | VIVO | BZ | IW e| 10 ¢} Baldwins 4/—............ —3d 7 0 
39115 Liverpool 3 1954-64 315 —1/3| 5 0 
390 34% 1957-62 313 6 7 6t 
2-22 ments 7 Oo 
552 418 7 7 
243 34 8 9 8 0 
5-05 50 7 O11 || 76/— | 60/- || 46 a| ti1!25| Firth Brown {1 ....... 5 7 Of 
20 8 |} Bulgaria 712% ......... 45 5 Ot 
3-09 6lg Nil || 31/6 | 20/— || 15 5 7ilga/| Hadfields 10/- ......... 9 0 
)-32 9 || Chile 6% (1929) ...... 2 i 7 5 
2-72 231g || China 5% (1913) ...... aes 7 0 
3-83 30 i) 5 Ot 
nq't'd 85 || Denmark 3% .....-... 10 s. 8 0 0 
1+ 250 58 = || Egypt Unified 4%...... 6 +7125 | aman og 3 oe is Ai 4 3t 
3-49 9 0 1219 ¢! queen & Lloyds £1.. 6 0 
1-50 4 ? 12 a}; Swan, Hunter £1...... 3 0 
300 3 ? 
5-10 15 0 6 3 
as 15__—s || Hungary 712% ......... 25 0 
33—s || Japan 512% 1930 ...... 57l1p 1 5126 Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £i 7 0 
40 50 0 a\| Vickers 10/— ............ 6 0 
20~—=s || Poland 7%............... 
43, oni an 
Sao — Price, | Ch’ge 28/6 103 
. since 34/- 2 0 
_Dec. 6, 1939 ov. 28/9 4 4 
High | Low (a) (b) (c) 1939 29 23/9 5 0 
] 55/7 3 Ot 
10612 | 11/3 2 3 
aCER i 5 0 
5 0 
evscaesse 5 0 
5 6 
6 1 
etal anene 5 s 
7 0 
eedbdeed 5 0 
Lealeicion 4 6 
paasshpenncesscece 5 0 
cesesesee |] 113g | + 3g) Nil |] 27/410} 18/— || 3195} 219 a\| Edmundsons {1 ....... 5 0 
om 5 4 
; fe” | 7 | 2gal 219d) Do. 5S%PFE. ......... 7 5 
116198 4 6 
adetan 5 8 
ceseda 4 6 
4 0 
5 16 8 || 23/115) 13/6 || 2% 5} 2% ai GasL. & C. £1 ....... 6 0 
———= — 33 | le |lClCO2 8) Ss 342. || BK. of Aust. £5......... 51431131 | 75leo | 6 b&b 2 aj Imp. Cont. Stk. ....... 3 : 
56,960 6 6 5] Bk. of England ......... 3 6 0 0 
25,200 5 5 
56,000 7 4 4 9 
70,000 3 @ 31,5) Barcl.(p.c.0)ALi ... 3 8 O|| 20/110) 13/99 | 5 ¢| 5 | Ford Motors {I ....... 75 6 
re 5 b| 5 all Chtd. of India £5 ...... 6 5 0] 60/9 | 42/6 || 2lca| 1212 5|| Lucas, J. (£1) .......... 511 3 
730m 31s 5 95/3 310 0 
4102 a 4 35/Tp 90 0 
65,000 ; “4 ¢ 19/72! eencccece 10 6 
2 3 ? <= 3 23/9 4 all Bri 7 8 3 
27,50 5 i TS! 50/6 | 27) . Ha . £i 714 0 
rate, 11 5 27/9 3 ° 
te. Fy : 25/112 
¢ 2) ay iS 
| 6145} 334.4/| Union Dis. £1 ......... 4 20/3 6i0 
ieee 9b 9D al West. £4, £1 pd....... 4 15/214 
ered 30 3 18/11 417 0 
10 ty 3 bo-7| 20- || 2 a| 3. 5] Anglo-Dutch £1... 312 0 
s, 1938 a 4 $ ; 
fo ; 419 0 
191,000 Gal tap. 4) Beat (£1), fy. pd........ 3 
38,000 . 4 7 5 
00,000 {$612 ¢) .$25 o) Prudential £1 A ...... 4 7a 8 
1 6 0 
00,000 3 6! an 
ne ; ws. |) 79/4p 5 i ot 
00,008 Zi || 73/9 414 
00,000 (a) Interim dividend. . basis. 
(h) Yiela (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two dividends. (e) for exchange. (f) Flat yield. (g) Yield worked on 4% 
00,00 Bm Basec”, 112% basis. G) Yield worked on 12% basis. Yield worked to sverage redemion-nend 1959, et ied oat coupon. 
\*) Yield worked on « 15%, 4" (n) To at par, in year shown. (e) Yield on 2-0925% basis (z) Yield besed on 40% of coupon 
on a 15% (y) based on 47% of coupon. (zs) 1% paid of Income Tax. + Free of 
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sosees | 4 6 ieee 112-15 a3 
a peta enti 181g Te 28-3 | sar 
mie Xia . “ 30 alate oH 1% ane else ite dirs Bien 3-3, 
Dec. Dec. Dec. 3, | Dec. 2,| Dec. 3, | Dec. 2, | Dec. 7 w+ 2 - 3 | 33 
36” | i930" siete 1038’ | 1930" | 1938 | 1959 at | | : 
70 | 6 | 6 | 286 | 284 NEW YORK 
~15- 2,899 | 112,124 | 108,196 
5354 | PA | 2583 sae | 45,197 | | The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rte in 
+ 3-9 in 
960 
— 28-6 $02) | 35730 Dec. 7, Nov. 8, Nov.15, Nov,22 Nov. 28, Dic 
fs snes are oe 
mi. % 7 | 70,219 Call money .......-..+-0ess0000s 1 1 i i i 
=f ee Bs be. jyprochatdeon cloner 14 1p th 
+ 46 | 27,157 27,711 sores 150 Oieahant aliabie, 90 dye. m Selling nat . : 
we 290,175 ccna lg lg 2 i? 1 
21 297,709%| 290,175¢ accept, 90 days 1 ee 
45,096 
: publication. + Clearing of suburban cheques through local clearing N Dec. 2, | Dec. D 5, | 
discontinued from September 7, 1939." $ 48 weeks | Sow Seek es 1939 "| “1930” | toa0” | rose” | Dee» | Des. 
ATES London :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 7 Cents 
MONEY R 4 RESETS 38814 | 38973 | 39014 | 389% | 390 | 3011, 
LONDON Demand ........0-c0e00 3891g | 3891 389 390 
ee ——— ca] ie | ea] 28 | ge] oe 
Nov.30,| Dec. 1, | Dec. 2, | Dec. 4, | Dec. Dec.7, | Qrieetaa Ro ; : ; : : 
1539" |"1sse" | "1959"| 1939" | 1939" 1999" | Tip Lie nnn: | -3-e8"| 3-08 | “es | ses | 2a] Fe 
Amsterdam, Gidr....... 53-09 | 53-09 | 53-09 | 53-09 | 49-09 |S 
Bank rate (changed | % | % ae ae 7 % Kr........-. | 19°32lg| 19-32 | 19-32 | 19-32 | 19-32 | 19°32 
from 3% | ae “72 | 22-72 | 22-72 | 22-72 | 22-72 | 2-7 
999) wanna onnn | 2 2 | : | : 2 St im, KE. noseessn 23-S2i2| 23-82 a8), | 29-82, Be | 28 
ed Gporens, Athens, 1) Svecccceccocces . 7 *r’ *t’ rd | 
Sree ee - ats i ana aes 114 he a“ Menem, Can. § coneee 86625 87 "500 87310 86930 86-930 87 250 
(3 Tei neil nthe! Ne vibe. Wethe Maths | Sanghah sc, | “8-00 | “7-80 | 77:50 | 7aas | 7750 | 72% 
6 months’ do. :...... 2 | Me B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate)| 23-05 | 23-07 | 23-05 | 23-02 | 22-95 | 23-00 
Discount Treasury Bills in v4 ea “4 i. | hala 11, | Brazil, Milreis ........... 10 | 5:10 | 5:10 | 5:10 | 5-10 | 5-10 
months’ ............ | 8 ~~ 
3 months” ............ 11g—1539 y= 53g 11g—1532 11g—1532 11g—1532 119-1532 |11g—1 532 : 
Loans—Day-to-day ... | gels | 34 gels wis wait wait wit ie Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes 
Deposit allwncs. : Bi. | i | 5 ie | ie ie ie | 2 2 The follow a fixed on I t 7, 1939 -— ee 
Discount houses at } cw . Paris : Brussels . . ; Amster- 
At MOUICE ....eccesecesees |B | eis % & | & % dam, 7-688. ; witzerland, 18° 108; Stackholine 17 a5ke v Ode, 20-o0he ss 
Aires, 18-20 paper pesos ; Java, 7° T6c. 





Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS CANADIAN 
i I 
British Railways and London Transport Board. Seeder paapeneeetmoere ne 


77161% 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. Canadian Nations! |g ov. 20 $6.05, 197+ 138397304 71.969 +17 


+ 9 days. 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


ne 





SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 






Dec. 1, 1939 
(£000) 






Peete eeceseesoesesces 





885) 
Forma. Converted at official rate; 
(e) Convemed at “ controlled rate.” 


$B soln in Argentine peace. t 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ae |" se |e 


Months, 19 


oo ee ae a ee | 


Sh 8S co 
wy AS WA 


INDIAN 


Month of 




















in 126,283,000 +15,791,00 

+ 4,038,000 

+ 3,316,000 | 20,627,000 | + eoait 

+ 3000-000 | 728,400,000 + 18,8000) 

+ 12,100,000 | 347,900,000 | +2009 

+ "27900;000 | 758,400,000 + 1 A000 
2,400,000 | 180,300,000 | +! 

1 23,000,000 | + 12,800) 

136,300,000 | +1480 009 

14,300,000 } + _<"*— 
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LONDON 






ACTIVE 


fixed allowance is 
é a certain date the final 


stocks are redeemable at or before 


The yield on ordinary stocks and shares is 
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(a) Interim dividend. dividends 
im ‘Based ot 36, bai. end Yield worked on 12% basis.” Yield worked to ‘average 
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Name of Security 
es Mines f | 
| % % | stecatt oe ¢ Ashanti Goldfields 4/- | 65/- | +71,4) a. 
8 6 Allied News. £1 ao ae x 95 b a2/— | 41/8) 5 8 GR. 
10 | 10 | Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/-. e 3 42/6) .. |72 gt ’ 
1212 Tieai| Assos. P. Cement £1 3 . Ni ¢ } 3S. | ~ 18 | 6 8 9 
5° S13 ol Seen Aree tie 43a} 510 0 15 ¢| Jo"burg Cons. fi... 938 | |B ;; 
on "ea Boe Aluminium C1. 1499 8 25'S —_—e | ion | +1/3\11 12 9 ' 
5 1 Beater. | 83 \si| feo 38 PB a 
hats } eee eeeee — 17 10 0 
7lga\ 121, b|| Brockhouse (J.) £1 ... .. |813 0 a ee C 
2 ise, | Bal LL ETS SS 
9 9 are . |61011 NI TRUST ES ME 
13 6 Is Sl Eveready Corsi. = 16 Mo ” ie Unit coo 
_ ee as rusts i 
20, Nit Galtsher Lad. Ond. £1 —3i¢| 4 iw 0 Crable does not include certain closed — 
S $ = seneunet, Co a od 7 . Name and Group | = Chenee Name and Group mo | Weeks h 
Harrods {1 ......... ad “" 18 0 0 | Municipal@Gen, |, eee ee Te 
% ¥ ? ay aioe . | 4 4 6 || For.Govt.Bond | 9/3-11/3¢  |—9d. || Gold 3rd Ser. ... | 11/101 -13/41, 
5 3 Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 —1/-| 5 6 9 || Limited Invest. | 15/9-16/6xd¢ +» || Keystone 2nd ... 9/9 nil 1 
5 Nil imp. Smenice £1 saiieite ot Nil New British...... 9/3-9/6xdt sm Keystone Flex... | 11/71-13/11, ~ Tig 
os? | T78 oh 730) ee Nee mg 38/4 $ T"| Bonk a tnvur 15/—~16/3* KeystoneGld.Gis | 10/101;-12 11 E 
13/1iq 9/112 5b 5 a International Tea 5/- —6d| 4 5 0 || Insurance ...... | iesazje* |. Allied ies BA 
; 38/6 26/1012 6 ote Lever & Unilever £1 Ted 7 3 4 Bank ac | 15/3-16/6* at Brit. Ind. 2nd ... 1116-13 od I 
‘ 4 | 14igb} 5 a Lyons J Ord £1... —ig | 4 9 6 | Comnhilldeb. ... | 19/9-20/9* |~3d Do. 4h... | 13/146 ~3 : 
66/6 | 73/9 | 27126 15 ‘A’ 5/- .- | 319 O || Comhilldef. ... | 6/9-8/-* ~—3d Blec. Inds. ...... 13/9-15/3 a I 
2 a | tas i ee te Pe = tok — 2/6 > ; poangans | 1279-18 Metals & Mine. 12/—-13/6 
i i | 15 | 3 @ 15 | RanksOrd S)--....... éa|$ 6 0 | New Gold 2. | avateisjiol| | Rubbers Tare | ays a 
62/6 52/6 129 ee Spillers O; 4. fl sbi . 5 i 0 ad 13/13 14/7p —Ligd || Br. Bmp. Ist Unit| 16/6xd bid 34 I 
seo | 322 | 3°58 'S Gl Tiling, Thee ft |: 1373 3 | Gitvereal'and’. | 14/4lp-15/i0i2| “| Domes tnd’Sex. | siestea (rey 
38/9 | 17/6 | 25 20 Triplex Safety 10. .. 110 0 0 “15 Moorgate” | Ist Prov.“ A”.. | 16/11. bid | 
aus | S| 1, "aed pub termmeeme dt | 2 | 9] 338 | tee tes | Bee | ina] pate eons | MOM fie Aan 
56/- | 42/6 5 a 7g | United Dairies £1...... ~—Tiod| 4 7 © || Inv. Gold ...... | 154g 16/42 a Beit Bank Ste | 179-189 || f 
27/6 | 19/7i2| » Tiga 15 United Molasses 6/8... | —3d | 6 0 O | Provident ...... | $8 — Led || Lombard Indust. | 7/10!2-8/101)  - lid } 
15 ail Woolworth Ord. 5/-... || 61/3 |—1/315 5 0 First... | _9/9-10/9 .+ || Orthodox ...... | 13/9-14/9 |, I 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (d) Yield on 18-95% basis. (¢) Allowing for rate of exchange. (h) Yield on 1212% basis. 
(m) ing bonus of 5% free of tax. (nm) Also share bonus 4%. 60 Annee pee (s) 815% paid free of Income Tax. - « 
* and ethaeed peices ase tove of Commission and suamo Duty. t Free of Income Tax. $+ Nominal. } 
I 
Soe THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS : 
Net Profit | Appropriation Preceding Year é 
—— 
Net Profit (Dividend ( 
ee co! 
aes 30 204 5 1 % abo245 6) s 
iinsetiie , ca 86,363 292,639 | 16&5 c 
sheiie 3 163 1 0 8,820 85,570 | 10 
chested 30 258,009 i ° 5 Tha 255,167 18 s 
Mddinnnnaabecnbé 34,28 1 58, | 
saeieiantaenbeseodae 30 80,5 , 26,250 os 307888 80,324) 9 E 
. 30 93,024 73,822 166. 8,400 ‘ 30 72.833 | 0 ; 
aeuibceaebie . 30 90,621 | 223,424| 314,045 40 08 12 : : 235,990 | 14 
ie I ccltihaocndcscasale . 30 38,060 2,000 17,545 | 12ict 
* ss Agentine Southern Land ......... une 402 obs 25,822 35,555 | 6 l 
oe ——— Kassala Cotton Company............ une 43, 39,64 aie 66,123 | 10 
satetithesl 82,365 | 2 A 
veedhndaictadtiil une a 322,001 | 10 
saliditeeabeatinaiid 55,876 70,296 | 16(4) C 
pebiioabescdddetes a BS 19,784 | Nil P 
OOS ek sos oc sak 95, gears ss 2 peges weit “i 
eS alewteaietlt 250,489 1,038, : 
inmtibalpadiiin sisted 29. 5 83,371 7 734| 5 : 
rtibacetieel ; 180,241 | 10 &4 U 
34,558 | 15 PE 
aN 42!) . 
; 1856 | 50 v 
(g) 123,414 54,983 | 7 oe 
une 30 9,558 13,053 11 we ; 18,812} 4 E 
- une 30 a3; |) el wel ; * 056 449 | Ni 4 
Sept. 30 973 6,147 7,120 4,062 1,000; 4 1,000 1,058 4,156 | Nil ou 
July 1 259,692 | (s)493,044 752,736 abe ok 398,742 353,994 || (1) 439,317 | Nil ‘ 
Nov. 1 11,238 91,125 102,363 23,550 61 15 109,379 | 15 
Nov. 5 22,985 54,476 77,461 44,297 $362 4 — 36602 63,887| 4 
Aug. 17 20,555 43,303 63,858 4,094 5 
Sept. 30 15,867 e 122,286 138,153 152000 29,684 10 76,770 herd @ 02°501 ; 
Sept. = 41,743 196,763 238,506 16,313 66,712 | 11 91,448 64,033 162,293 " 
Sept. 30 25,767 o) Stiaes 130-252 6900 $3950 31 12°897 927708 oh ; S04 22 ( 
2 v. 
Aug. 31 40,863 234,079 | 274,942 76,250 46,875 | 15 116,927 34,890 ” % 
oa = Ft ene aes = 16,812 | 20 ss 14,031 34,658) “5 
30 33°361 78 52,854 38,900 45,936 8 50,000 18,018 129, 03 9 
Sept. 30 98,738 1 25,750 9,000 9 38,253 59,096 69,103 | “ny 
. ox st | fras| ‘aie| Seg] tage) tase) au) pee) eae | eet 
Fe Gest. 38 69,889 27,123 97,012 5,192 19,375 | 20 a 72,445 27,061 | 3, 
H. sv. 3 was 46, 196 14,040 17,010 9 16,000 8,146 gh Nil 
eI a 2 52290 | j.519,708 ps72ar 71,500 1312 met on 10 ve ie 
‘i Aug. 31 304,235 300,521 | 10 & 6 99:500 | -”209'310 |} 598, 10a iz N 
: oe 181,157 |... 154,076 | 209,062 : 493,165 ° 
; 5 AA i a 651 
: ase , isgres | 2 | 200629 B 
395,000 provision “ch £ on A fre: nes ” PF A aa Hy (a Aft, a -000 provision for taxation (e) } 7 
| “ £883,027. () After taxation provision, OAR inctating ransierred from and loss Helens Petras, 
. | 165,000. _ (s) After taxation . After £41 
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—— BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
Yield 
. Nov. Dec. 5 . 5am Dec, 5 ov. 28, Dec 
1939" f99” 5939" a ss 39 19 ae Noose” Nese" 
ate BACCO . s. d. 
fa 4 CEREALS AED MEAT Virginia, stemined and un- oe O58 MISCELLANEOUS 
18 9 RAIN, etc.— Rhoda Samana v0 fine ... CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London ar 
13 1 Wheat Man. 496 Ib. f.0.b. 8. d. 5. d. stemmed et 10 in paper bags 20 to ton (free, Te a 
6 18 Q me = 10le 4 ; a oe ak oe ° i ° ; 4-ton loads and upwards per ton 43 0 4 
¥ s° 's ee 05 O05 CHEMICALS— ' 
11 12 9 Rest Indea Se “eee 16 1 6 Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% ... Nom. 1 1, 
0 220 06 0 6 e2 ¢€2 
415 9 4 14 9 Unstemmed ...... 14 1 4 i i vi ntedivncnctitesees 0 25 0 2le 
ree 5 10 2 ue 0 5, 0 5% 
é " ; 9 23 Tle 2” man POOR etree eeeeweees 0 6 S 6 
TEXTILES ric, English, less 5%, Nom. om. 
re Ib 4 d altohol Pi Pain Aig per prea a Ree Rent 
. ; - | Ammonia, carb. ......... on . om. 
Q “Wet ities: |... 7:90 7-90 T's te 18/0 7/9/6 
ee Giza, F.G.F. oeececcccsecees ; s. ‘or * 
o 30 veins, 3 enesevecccecces = = Borax, gran. ............ per cwt. 3 ‘ fe : 
eoccecqocoveccesce 2 - sgedebinveasennenibas 
| Week 4 oun 60's Twist ( yi. Bh Nikeate ef sede 2 perton 8/5/0 8/5/0 
2 28 Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. _s. 8. d. ¢,net...perton Nom. N 
7° 37 16 x 16, 32's & 50’s 22 9 23 0 tons 10/0/0 10/0/0 
] in. Shirtings, 75 yds., » Sulphate ...... Per tON4 19/15/0 10/15/0 
ae ?, $4 " 19 x 19, 32's & 40’s 31 9 32 0 Soda Bicarb. ............ per ton -11/0/0 1110/0 
p = Lod 8 a ” aol, x 16, 10 ib. Fea, 12 6 12 8 Crystals Ceccosecoccccescce per ton { 5/10/0 ae 
iy .. » wel ry By yds., 6° th 8 Sulphate of copper ...... perton 25/0/0 /O/ 
x ab Seance 
3 re 2 ia s : cores ee ‘itiadeiiantean 13/0/0 13/0/0 
0 115 0 FLAX ton)— £ +. & 8. S.D. Straits, c 
34 0 115 0 Somat scxsssstnecnce 125 0 135 0 | papeg (per Ib.) — s do. 
" 0 115 0 Pernau HD Ce eeereeseeroeseeseseers 125 0 130 0 Wet salted Fnsland, 40/50 Ibs. 0 612 0 63, 
HEMP (per ton)— - Han, Queensland, 0 4% 0 4% 
0 125 0 SEITE diskesenanithiddsvenepsonse Nom. om. West Indian .............sessescee { 0 5lp 0 Slo 
os 0 125 0 Manilla, spot “ J2” aia Nom. Nom. | Cape, Jo’burg RR 0 7ig O 7g 
“x (per ton)— | Capes ......eee0es [20 Ibs. 0 87% : + 
~ Ta Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B sie Drysalted Capes ...... 30/40 Ibs. 0 8% 4 
oe om. e 
Stet UN ict ac es eee nee Gere 0 I PR Sr z 0 7 0 7 
i +f Daisee 2/3, c.i.f. Dundee, 42/0/0 57/0/0 Best heavy ox and heifer } 0 Se . ~ 
= ‘ mE s cee e cc ceceeseeeeeseeeeese 0 
1 0 145 0 ton)— MEE + isi cccdscntacccscetcceis 0 9p O Qo 
és wats an, Now —Jan.— & b of 0 INDIGO (per Ib.)-- s@ 50 
% bas 0 78 0 7 C raamenananntest mane 25 0 25 9 Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine ...... { 3 o*.6% 
0 7% 0 ND iadictictssstesntacdesiessicune 24 
se 29 
a ve oe SILK (per Ib.)— (a) s. ds. d. Ae nde oka vos. fi iseipadl 29 29 
18 3 19 6 ee E 
JOYA .occccorccrseccreseccsescresscees 19 3 20 6 iting.) oa 2 
0 32 0 China fil ......ccccecsecssseeseeeees 19 0 19 6 oo: ¢% 
ag Year 6 34 6 001 d d Shoulders from D.S. Hides oe gue 
- 0 6 0 * a. washed ...... 15 15 -- -F'4 
a o 72 0 Selected Kent wethers, greasy 1314-1314 » Eng. or WS do. ...... 110 1 10 
Dividend 0 6 0 vi blachiace y ata Bellies from DS do 1 om 1 Ol 
: : ie Anita : 
7 average enow ¥ r= & » Eng. or WS do. oes... Pegott ¢ 
| % 0 42 0 N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 1512 : eae 18 18 
wa’ 0 110 3 PC WEED cccccscccccccscsescesees 3134 3134 Dressing Hides ..........00+0+40 : 2 : 2 
10 0 76 . 56's super carded bdhebeeoseceuce = one Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz a4 6 0 
182 EGGS (per > “a canmebedcnca, ar 2012 2012 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (ger gall) 7 17 
| 9 English (19 Ip, and over) Cease 27 0 27 0 O hee bee 0 Ble 0 9, 
| 19 Danish (15 Ib. and over) ......... 19 6 19 6 MINERALS GC — ‘ 0 83% 0 9p 
| #0 FRUIT— d d (c) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 1 23, 1 334 
1st 10 6 10 6 COAL (per ton)— oo $ ex road tank ene 4 
10 Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes 13 6 13 6 2610 27 Fuel oil, in ex inctal. 
i4 oc. ee Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 2710 27 9 Re ern 
12et » S. African (Val. Latrs.) bxs. 1 ¢ 13 ‘ best gas, f.0.b. Tyne = . = 6 ee rmnrrreeensensenien ¢ .* 0 6 
6 er —}* © 10 3 | MOM AND STEEL (per ton nspeee | eee. 25/0/0 25/0/0 
: Apples, B. Columbian ... Exs. “2 3 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ...... meme BIEN Aaccisetnocones 35/00 35,0/0 
ba! 6 sete eeeere 0 . s. b . S 
160) Grapefruit, Cyprus(M.S.) ...¢ -- 10 & St rl, hevy petaebais xa. 203 0 203 0 RUBBER (perib) 011% 0 11% 
i a) a | |.) Saaremnrenennrenecene Fine | TA ETIN 2 
Nil Pears ( B. 
Californian) 160 16 0 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 9 Gr on)— 64 0 70 0 
cass aD ox on) 460 40 ‘OS a eeee cae | PAR Geet rt assnnss 67 6 73 0 
4 Irish, finest bladders Peeteecesees 54 0 54 0 Tin— TALLOW cwt.)— 8 6 
0&4 US 42 6 42 6 Standard cash ............0000+ 230/0/0 230/0/0 | eee POW ccceccee ccceceeee 18 6 1 
1 ONO fener eeeeeeeeeees ce tL ee wryneeneows 230/0/0 230/0/0 in stnne 
PEPPER Three months 25) 
x Black Lampong (ia Bond)... - O04 © 42 ec 16/12/6 16/12/6 ee Se oe 
421) White me . ~  O 4144 0 6 English, pig, daqatanededvesspentee oh aa a eri 2 24216, ana 
~ is Me Yes ° eis 0 eis oe — 15/0/0 15/0/0 en ee oe 
ty . pot Ree eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeesereee 110/0/0 110/0/0 eeonctaceeeosnse 3/0/0 33/0/0 
;]} Th eceasens oui 4 ee re 30/0/0 199/010 Rio Deals .........0000+ per std. { 33/9 /9 50/0/0 
i English, King Edward, Siltland { $68 66 er 850/0 85/0) VEGBTABLE OILS (perton ney | s6/10/0 
i Wisbech, King Edward (per ton) 100 0 100 0 Antimony, Chinese .............+. 86/00 8610/0 iene Be rsvrstvereceerneee 44/510 441510 
SUGAR cwt.)— ' 50 0 50 0 CTUGE cnnescecceseese 26/ 3 mae 
| Ni Centiogas, *, prpt. shipm. Wolfram, Chinese ...... per units 69 0 60 0 Coconut, crude mepeeneen Fit510 17/15) 
Rermnnp London, “tt Bet. 8 Platinum, refined ......... Perez. 10/0/0  0/0/0 Pad einen gee 5 
) e Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ae 36 10 36 10 Quicksilver ............ per 76 lb. ™ a ~— | Seeds, peene. 5 ~ 
Cubes, CWL. CASES ........005 0 PUACR  seesveeeseereseereereees a ee 
ls Soft Beane Ba. somnevsialee ae 88 GOLD, per fine ounce ............ el a. 8 38 
a Re 60 6 
36 9 36 9 SILVER (per ounce 111 (per cwt.) ’ 
» West India Cryeeailioed oes {3 9 #379 Cash eee seneesececcreseeeoeseccees 1 aa 7 Turpentine ae Makers’ Federation 
+ | 2h (2) Exclusive of duty. Price subject to variation in accordance with ph abrente Pe Pool peices in some zones. 
5 Culling ot Gas of dalivecy met ine and quotations subject to war o 
) 8 
} 9 
a 
i} 20 AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES ene ee 
1] 2 Nov. 29, Dec. 6, 1939 1939 
»} 13% Nov. 29, Dec. 6, 1939 1939 (per Ib.) Cents 
1) MG GRams 19391939 cal Cents | MISCELLANEOUS Cents 
| Wheat, og Cems = Cont wa at 53-50 51-50 es oe: 16-36 
L | ag 12h trreeeees 895g 9712 oa N Vu, SPOt..-.eseseeeeseeeee 5:50 5:50 (yy Ageia 577g 60712 
104! » Dec. reseee me a NY *P0t ia, spot 6-50 6-00 Lard, . one 
' a fees i sare oo p vag »).. ei 5-21 5-63 33 Saat, oe 103, a 
9 Ser y Wipe De eae 44 4758 N. ae aoe Ratper, IY. enhd, sheet 19% 1834 
jeu Ao Sarl TNE cnet home oe , N.Y» Cuban Cent, 9 o 
£41,519 Connecticut ............ 12-50 12: 50 con saan oe mi d. spot 10- ” 10: 29 eeoeee seneereree 
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THE 


SUMITOMO BANK, LIMITED 


‘ae aii oe Yon $0,000,000,00 
ME OFFICES :—Amagasaki, Fukuoks hoi Nagore Kobe Kokura, 
Kumamoto, Kure, Kurume Niihama, 
Onomichi, Osaka (30), Shion Tope = her Wabayama, Yanai 
FOREIGN OFFICES :—Dairen, London, New York, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Sacramento and 


OFFICES IN PACIFIC LINERS :—M.S. “ Asams Maru,” M.S. “ Kamakura 
Maru” and M.S. “ Tetuta Maru.” 

Correspondents in all important places at Home and Abroad 
London Office: GF SISGHOPSGATE, E.C.2 
Telephone : London Wall 4955 (2 lines). 

M. MAYE, Manager. 





TERRITORY OF SOUTHERN , RHODESIA 
SALISBURY MUNICIPAL LOAN : 
ISSUE OF {100,000 FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. BONDS TO 
BEARER OF {100 EACH 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in accordance with the condi- 
tions on which the above Loan was issued the following BONDS were 
on December 1, 1939, DRAWN for redemption at par on January 1, 


1940:— 
BONDS NUMBERED 


195, 210, 213, 220, 277, 353, 455. 457, 480, 561, 594, 612, 627, 637, 641, 
656, 657, 906, 921. 
Viz.: 19 Bonds of {100 each. 
Present—Josh. D. Watts, Notary Public, of the firm of Cheeswright, 
Casey, Duff, Watts and Co., Notaries, St. Dunstan’s Buildings, 


The Bonds and all Interest Coupons not then due must be left at 
the office of the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, 10 Clement's 
Lane, E.C.4, three clear days for examination. Payment of principal 
will be made on and after January 1, 1940, from which date the Bonds 
will cease to bear interest. 

In addition to the above, Bonds amounting to £85,300 have previ- 
ously been purchased and drawn. 

For the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited. 


RALPH GIBSON, Manager. 
10 Clement’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 
December 


I, 1939. 





AVELING - BARFORD, LTD. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that at a Meeting of the Board of 
Directors held at Grantham on Wednesday, November 29, 1939, the 
following Resolutions were passed :— 

1. It was resolved that Dividends be paid on December 28, 1939, 
on the 160,000 5$ Per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of {1 each 
at the rate of 54 per cent. per annum for the six months from June 28, 
1939, to December 27, 1939, and that the Preference Share Transfer 
Books of the Company be closed from December 14 to 27, 1939, in- 
clusive. 

2. It was resolved that an Interim Dividend be paid on Decem- 
ber 28, 1939, on the 800,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each at the rate of 
5 per cent. (free of tax) actual, and that the Ordinary Share Transfer 
+ lg i tel a: from December 14 to 27, 1939, in- 

usive. 





THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


The Directors of The Cunard Steam Ship Company, Limited, have 
resolved to defer payment of the Dividends on the 5 per Cent. Cumu- 
lative Preference Stock and 6 per Cent. Second Cumulative Preference 
Stock of the Company due to be made on the 1st January next for 
the half-year ending 31st December, '1939. 
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